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XIV.—MR. ARTHUR JAMES 
Lilac 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


For the last quarter of a century Mr. Arthur James’s lilac jacket 
has been conspicuous on many courses, chiefly the principal ones; 
for some years his horses were trained in the same stable as those of 
King Edward; in 1900 he was elected a member of the Jockey Club, 
has since done excellent service as Steward, and altogether is an 
owner who must on no account be omitted from the present series. 

It was in 1885 that Mr. Arthur James determined to take a 
hand in the great game at which so many of his friends were 
playing, and the first animal to carry his colours was a two-year-old 
called Astrachan, ason of Cceruleus, who came out at the Newmarket 
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Second Spring Meeting, apparently not fancied, and finished un- 
placed to Lord Rosebery’s Chatter, in the race which took place 
before the famous match between the Duke of Portland’s Iambic, 
11st. 7lb., and Admiral Tryon’s Asil, 7st. Some readers will 
remember how the idea lingered that the pure-bred Arab was by no 
means without pretensions as a racehorse. This match, over three 
miles, was made accordingly. If Iambic had a distance it was 
certainly a fraction of three miles, and the course here was chosen 
in order to suit Asil, who, it will be perceived, was in receipt of 
4st. 7lb. Iambic won in a canter by what the judge set down as 
twenty lengths, and since then little has been heard of the Arab as 
a racehorse. 

Astrachan finished third for the Findon Stakes at Goodwood on 
his second attempt, he next carried the lilac jacket successfully at 
the Newmarket First October in a Maiden Plate, slight odds being 
laid on him, and he just got home by a head. This was, at any 
rate, a beginning, and the colt kept it up by winning the £500 Prince 
of Wales’s Nursery at Kempton Park. William Jarvis was then 
training Mr. James’s horses. Astrachan, it may be remarked, was 
bought as a yearling for 310 gns. ; for others his owner gave a great 
deal more during the next few years, without, for a long time, 
finding anything of much value. 

The modest beginning had a modest continuation. The only 
winner next year was Astrachan again, who took a couple of little races 
worth between them £365, and though in 1887 Mr. James topped 
a thousand in three races, the stud was not becoming remunerative, 
for we find the horses entered in several of the principal stakes. 
Of one it may be presumed a high opinion was formed, a son of 
Danum and Coup de Soleil, for the owner named this colt Coton, 
after his place near Rugby. There is an idea that when anyone 
thus calls an animal after his estate it rarely turns out well—a 
notable instance being King Edward’s Sandringham, the own 
brother to Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee, who could win 
nothing; and Coton was a failure, a bad third in a selling race 
at Huntingdon being his nearest approach to success. 

It would be tedious to follow Mr. James’s adventures through 
the lean years which marked his early connection with the Turf. 
His place in the List of Winning Owners was inconspicuous, and it 
was not until 1892 that he got hold of a useful horse, which, un- 
fortunately, he did not keep. This was Wolf's Crag, whom he had 
purchased at the Newmarket July Sales for 1,300 gns., and put into a 
number of races of considerable importance: the Fulbourne and 
Chesterfield Stakes, Dewhurst Plate, and other of the chief events. 
The colt showed little promise, made his first appearance in a selling 
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race at Derby, to be purchased by Mr. J. Wingrove Smith for 
340 gns., when it proved that he had been altogether under- 
estimated, and it is known what an excellent bargain he turned out 
to be. In his new owner’s colours he won a Nursery at Hurst Park, 
the Ditch Mile Nursery at the Newmarket Second October, and in his 
only other race that year was beaten a neck, carrying 8 st. 1 lb., for 
the £1,000 Chesterfield Nursery at Derby. He was giving the 
winner 31b., and so had they run at even weights would just have 
won, a sort of reflection one is apt to make, though it signifies little. 
Next year, as readers will remember, Wolf's Crag (6st. 71b.) won 
the Lincolnshire Handicap from a couple of other three-year-olds, 
Gangway, 6st. 61b., beaten a length and a half, Marcion, a subse- 
quent winner of the Ascot Gold Cup, a bad third with 6st. 12 1b. 
The colt never ran again, but he had secured a little fortune for his 
owner, and has done effective service at the stud as sire of Dum- 
barton Castle, Linacre, Dalnacrag, and, amongst others, Man Wolf, 
who was only beaten once as a two-year-old last season, and is likely 
to distinguish himself as a three during the coming year. To have 
beaten Marcion as Wolf's Crag did suggests that he must have been 
a good deal more than useful, and, of course, it is possible that had 
Mr. James kept him his career on the Turf might have been more 
prolonged. As for Marcion, he won all the races for which he 
started during the season—the March Stakes at Newmarket, where 
The Smew, afterwards Mr. James’s, was third to him; the Gold Cup, 
from Buccaneer, Ragimunde, and Orvieto; the Selection Stakes at 
Sandown Park from Watercress, and was allowed to walk over for 
the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool. 

The Smew just mentioned was almost accomplishing a very 
notable triumph. This daughter of St. Simon and Golden Eye was 
bred by the Duke of Portland, and as a two-year-old did well. She 
passed into the possession of Mr. Arthur James prior to the Oaks 
which was regarded as a practical certainty for La Fléeche, notwith- 
standing that this great mare had so unexpectedly failed in the 
Derby. La Fléche started in the Oaks at 11 to 80n; The Smew, 
little regarded, at 100 to 6; indeed, the only animal supposed to 
have any chance against the favourite was Palisandre, a daughter of 
Bend Or and Palisade, belonging to Lord Gerard. There was a 
desperate finish for the Oaks between George Barrett on La Fléche 
and John Watts in the lilac jacket, with the late Colonel North’s 
Lady Hermit, ridden by Mornington Cannon, lengths behind. As is 
well-nigh inevitable in such cases, many spectators thought the 
second had won until the judge’s verdict, a short head in favour of 
the other, was announced. It must be assumed that La Fléche was 
not herself at Epsom, though that there could have been little the 
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matter with her the betting seemed to show; and whatever was 
wrong came right again, for during the remainder of the season she 
was out seven times and won all her races. 

The Smew did not reappear as a three-year-old, and afterwards 
lost her form; except in the March Stakes just mentioned she never 
ran into a place in any of her half-dozen races the season after her 
narrow defeat. During the whole of 1892 Mr. James only won £190. 
It is instructive, as showing what an owner may expect if he has 
little luck even though he is spending a great deal of money on 
his stable, to note that in 1894 Mr. Arthur James won {100 in 
stakes ; in 1895 £612, and in 1896 £147. During this time his stud 
was producing many young ones, and he bought others. There was 
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an improvement in 1897, when he secured six races worth £4,093, 
and next year he carried off no fewer than thirteen; but as they 
amounted to no more than £3,570 it will be understood that they 
were trifling events, by no means the sort he had set himself out 
to win. 

The first good year Mr. James ever enjoyed was 1899. For 
scme time prior to this his horses had been under the charge of 
Richard Marsh at Egerton House, and it is needless to say that the 
best had been made of them. They were a promising lot, and ful- 
filled promise. For the second time he narrowly missed a classic, 
Fascination, who had won thrice as a two-year-old, finishing second 
to Sibola for the One Thousand Guineas, and winning the valuable 
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Coronation Stakes at Ascot. In the Free Handicap at the end 
of the year Fascination finished in front of Sibola, the latter, how- 
ever, who started an odds-on favourite, giving 8lb. A daughter of 
The Smew, called Duck Gun, showed a little form, though she did not 
win; but there were other winners in the stable, another Carbine filly, 
Dum Dum, a daughter of Charm, among them. Dum Dum was 
conspicuous in nearly all her races; after being third for the Whitsun- 
tide Plate at Manchester she went on to Epsom and won the Acorn 
Stakes from that good mare La Roche and a dozen others; in the 
Triennial, which followed Fascination’s Coronation Stakes, Dum 
Dum was second; a good third for the £1,500 Great Foal Plate at 


WOLF S CRAG 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouc’s) 


Lingfield, finishing behind Mr. William Low’s Elopement; second 
for the Lavant; and third to Vane in the only race the sister to 
Flying Fox ever won. 

O’Donovan Rossa did still better; indeed, it will be seen that 
Dum Dum was nearly always not quite good enough. O’Donovan 
Rossa at his first attempt was beaten a short head by Chevening— 
it is impossible to look ahead, and could not be guessed that 
Chevening would fail by another head to beat Diamond Jubilee for 
the Newmarket Stakes. It was also by a head that O’Donovan 
Rossa defeated the notably good two-year-old Democrat for the 
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Bedford Two-Year-Old Plate at the Newmarket Second Spring. Asa 
two-year-old Democrat won £12,933. O’Donovan Rossa, it may be 
incidentally remarked, won £3,781, which proves how luck affects 
results, for here there was little to choose between him and Demo- 
crat. Mr. James’s colt beat a good field, Democrat this time fourth, 
for the Great Surrey Breeders’ Foal Plate. He won the Seaton 
Delaval Plate at Newcastle and the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood. 

The lilac jacket, it will be perceived, was doing well. The 
Gorgon was another winning two-year-old, and carried off no less a 


PERSEUS COMING OUT FOR THE GOODWOOD CUP, 1902 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


race than the New Stakes at Ascot—very much, I confess, to my 
surprise, for I had seen much of her dam Andromeda, a clumsy, 
shapeless creature who was useless as a racehorse, and I could not 
believe in her progeny ever doing any good. The Gorgon, how- 
ever, was only once unplaced as a two-year-old. Sinopi took the 
Sandringham Foal Stakes from Harrow, the second giving 10 lb., and 
altogether as a result of nine good races Mr. Arthur James made his 
way to fifth place in the List of Winning Owners with £10,655 to 
his credit. This was a realisation of reasonable hopes and some 
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compensation for past failures. Mr. James was not, however, to 
maintain his place. Fascination won nothing as a four-year-old; Dum 
Dum won her first race—that is to say, she walked over for it—and 
did no more. O'Donovan Rossa, after failing seven times, won a 
hundred-pound race at Folkestone in the last week but one of the 
season. The Gorgon was the chief contributor to the total of 
£3,244; for the St. George’s Stakes at Liverpool, which she won, was 
worth £1,719. 

The year 1901 may be set down as a sort of average. Cynical, 
son of St. Serf and Satirical, took the Column Produce Stakes at 
the Newmarket Craven, for which she was of course not favourite, 
this being one of the races which for some unknown reason favourites 


START FOR THE GOODWOOD CUP, 1902—PERSEUS ON THE EXTREME RIGHT 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


rarely do win. He secured the Marlborough Stakes at Gatwick by 
a head. Fortunatus, son of St. Frusquin and Lucky Lady, was 
more successful. A race at Ascot is always profitable, and this colt 
won a Biennial, following on with the St. George’s Stakes at Liver- 
pool, a race in which Mr. James has usually been represented, and 
this one was rather notable, as Fortunatus gave 2 lb. and close on a 
two-lengths beating to Doricles, who won the Leger from the Derby 
winner Volodyovski; after which Fortunatus went to Goodwood, and 
with odds of 6 to 4 on him carried off the Goodwood Cup. During 
the season Mr. James won half a dozen races worth £5,800, For- 
tunatus securing three of them, worth £4,485. 
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The owner of the lilac jacket, it may here be remarked, acquired 
a habit of winning the Goodwood Cup, for nothing less describes it. 
In 1902 Perseus was the victor. This son of St. Simon and An- 
dromeda had been liberally entered as a two-year-old, but could not 
be produced. As a three, however, he showed that there was some 
reason for expecting him to come to the front. He was second for 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, though he had been third 
until Cupbearer was disqualified and the race awarded to Ard 
Patrick. Of course he stayed well, and as, moreover, he had a light 


PERSEUS RETURNING TO SCALE AFTER WINNING THE GOODWOOD CUP, 1902 
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weight, never having won a race, he was able to take the Cup from 
Cheers and Fowling Piece, both, however, giving him over a stone. 
As regards Fowling Piece, indeed, about whom I happen to know a 
good deal, it is certain that he was running out of his course. But 
Mr. James’s principal winner this year was the two-year-old Rabelais, 
a bay son of St. Simon and Satirical, and a really good colt, not far 
from the best Mr. Arthur James has ever owned. 

His first appearance was made at Sandown Park in the Stud 
Produce Stakes, when he was not much fancied, but ran second to 
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Our Lassie, who subsequently won the Oaks ; and this was the colt’s 
only failure of the season. He carried off a Triennial at Ascot, after 
which he was put by for the valuable National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes at Sandown, for which he was favourite at 11 to 8, notwith- 
standing that he was burdened with gst. 51lb. He won the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood with odds of 6 to r on him, and the 
Buckenham (5 to 1 on), having here, however, only a solitary 
opponent. Rabelais’s four races were worth £7,704. It was the 
best year Mr. James had ever known, his winnings, which raised him 
to the fourth place, amounting in all to £16,585. 

I have remarked above that Rabelais was ‘‘ not far from the best,” 


RABELAIS IN THE PADDOCK AT GOODWOOD, 1903 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


and though we have a classic winner to come, the animal of whom I 
was thinking was Huntley, a son of Tarporley and Aboyne, who was 
extraordinarily well tried, and seemed certain to take the highest 
honours. The colt came out in the Windsor Castle Plate at Ascot, 
and started at even money, notwithstanding that the late Sir J. 
Blundell Maple’s Queen’s Holiday had already given proof of her 
merit by winning races. Huntley won in a canter, and was con- 
sidered so certain to follow on by taking the Exeter Stakes at New- 
market that odds of 100 to 15 were freely laid on him. I have 
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occasion to remember the day, having had a considerable stake on 
Mr. James’s colt. The card looked a particularly easy one this 
afternoon. Queen’s Holiday appeared certain to win the first race, 
there was nothing to beat Sundridge for the July Cup, Ard Patrick’s 
superiority could hardly be doubted in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, 
and then came Huntley. I had a substantial bet on the first race, 
leaving it to accumulate on the following three, the consequence 
being that in spite of the shortness of the prices the amount which 
had accumulated to go on Huntley was considerable. Mr. James 
did not contemplate“the possibility of defeat ; but the colt, who started 


RABELAIS WINNING THE GOODWOOD CUP, 1903 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


at 100 to 15 on, had become affected in his wind, and was rapidly 
growing into a very bad roarer. He was beaten, and it must be 
admitted to be bad luck when an accumulator goes down with a 
100 to 15 on chance! He was equal to taking the Lavant Stakes on 
the easy Goodwood five furlongs, his last success of the season. 
Next year he beat some bad horses, by a head, for the St. George’s 
Stakes at Liverpool, which is only second to the Goodwood Cup as 
Mr. James’s successful race. As for the Cup in 1903, Rabelais was 
to represent Mr. James, and seemed likely to win; he was expected to 
do so, started favourite at 5 to 4, and never giving rise to any doubt, 
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cantered home four lengths to the good. He had previously won a 
Triennial at Ascot on the day when his stable companion, Huntley, 
made his first appearance. In the Derby he had been fourth to 
Rock Sand; in the Newmarket Stakes second to Flotsam ; in the 
Two Thousand third to these two. Rabelais, indeed, just missed a 
claim to be regarded as in the first class, and Mr. James, probably 
for that reason, did not keep him to use as a sire. It isa pity he 
did not do so, for the horse has been a brilliant success in France, 
where one of his sons, Verdun, won the Grand Prix of 1909, worth 
£14,071. 

Little that is notable happened in 1904—nine races averaging 
£400 was the result; but 1g05 brought out what was to prove the 
owner’s first classic winner, Gorgos, a son of Ladas and The Gorgon. 
Probably he was backward at Ascot, as his name does not appear in 
the betting for the Triennial in which he ran; but, of course, the 
race brought him on, and at Newmarket he won the July Stakes, 
which had so often been a prelude to classic victory. A weak oppo- 
sition in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood provided him 
with an easy task in the race which followed the Goodwood Cup of 
that year. It really had seemed out of the question that Mr. James 
could take this trophy with Red Robe, for the fourth time in five 
years, he not having been represented the previous season when His 
Majesty’s Chatsworth did duty for the stable. Mr. James was, 
indeed, not a little surprised to find that his trainer had sent the colt 
to Goodwood at all. He was well, however, though he had little 
speed he could stay, and there was very little to beat. I well 
remember meeting Mr. James in the paddock at Goodwood, and in 
the course of conversation asking if Red Robe had any chance. His 
reply was: “‘If you like you shall have him now for f100!” He 
really seemed worth little more, never having even run into a place; 
but Goodwood was emphatically Mr. James’s lucky course, and Red 
Robe beat the favourite, Henry the First, on whom odds of 2 to 1 
were laid, by three parts of a length, the second, however, giving 
26lb. Gorgos and Red Robe were the principal contributors to the 
£7,285 which the horses earned this year. 

There had seemed no good reason for believing that Gorgos was 
up to classic form in 1906. Black Arrow had rather lost his 
character, but a good deal was thought of The Admirable Crichton, 
brother to Pretty Polly; Bill of the Play had been highly tried, and 
indeed had won the Bickerstaffe Stakes at Liverpool ; Gingal had won 
at Newmarket and started favourite for the Two Thousand at 100 to 30, 
as much as 20to1 being on offer against Gorgos ; but in a close finish 
Mr. James’s colt got home from the unnamed—afterwards called 
Sancy—by a head, with Ramrod, who swerved towards the finish and 
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thereby possibly lost the race, a neck behind. That the owner was 
heartily congratulated is a matter of course. For rather more than 
twenty years he had been trying to win a classic race, and this was his 
first success. The colt missed the Newmarket Stakes by two short 
heads, Lally winning from Malua, and of course he seemed to have 
a chance in the Derby, which as we now know, though the fact was 
not recognised till some time afterwards, brought out one of the best 
fields of modern times. Gorgos was seventh to Spearmint, Picton, 
Troutbeck, Radium, Malua, and Beppo, with behind him His 
Eminence, Plum Tree, Black Arrow, Sancy, The White Knight, 


RABELAIS LED IN AFTER WINNING THE GOODWOOD CUP, 1903 
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Lally, Prince William—who was beaten a head for the St. Leger— 
and others. Gorgos was only once successful afterwards, in the 
Lewes Stakes—that is to say, he dead-heated for the race with Prince 
William, to whom he was giving 61b. He ran for the Goodwood 
Cup, finishing third to the two sons of Persimmon, Plum Tree and 
Plum Centre. The year yielded £8,368, won in just a dozen races. 

Perhaps the Turf would be less popular were its uncertainty not 
so extreme; at any rate if an owner knew approximately what he 
was going to win there would be less excitement. Here, for instance, 
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is Mr. Fairie. In 1910 he secured over £35,000, in 1909 he also 
headed the list with over £37,000; in 1905, with what may be 
described as the same resources, expending just as much attention 
and money on his stud, he won £140, and in 1904 not a shilling. In 
1907 Mr. Jamés dropped below the thousand, three races worth £930 
being his total. Madame de Soubise, a daughter of St. Simon 
and Lucky Lady, was the Goodwood Cup runner; but The White 
Knight was in the field, and Madame de Soubise could only get 
second. Two races were all that fell to Mr. James in 1908; but 
luckily they were good ones: Lucus won the Union Jack Stakes at 
the Liverpool Spring Meeting, £995, and St. Savin the Cup at the 


GORGOS, WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS, 1go6 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Summer Meeting, £925. Nothing went for the Goodwood Cup. 
The lilac made a poor show in 190g: three small stakes worth £613. 
Again Mr. James had nothing in the Goodwood Cup, which would 
have taken little winning, as it was taken by the moderate Carrousel. 
Last year was another of the lean ones. The horses had now left 
Egerton House and gone to be trained by the owner’s friend 
Mr. George Lambton, and the stable had a most prosperous season. 
Lord Derby’s jacket, however, was the winning one; the lilac only 
came to the front thrice in small stakes. 
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Mr. James has owned a few ’chasers, his colours have been 
carried in the Liverpool, but he has had little luck under National 
Hunt Rules. He has now nineteen mares at Coton House, and 
it may be interesting to those who study questicns of breeding to 
know how they have been allotted. The list of the dispositions for 
the present year follows :— 


Andromeda—Llangwm. 

Aboyne—William III. 

Acunha—Not to be covered. 

Fascination—Radium. 

Dum Dum—William III. 

Mrs. Gamp—Radium. 

Ironical—Marco. 

Druidess—Rabelais. 

Madame de Soubise—Spearmint. 

Ormeda—C haucer. 

Duma—St. Frusquin. 

Plum Blossom—Bridge of Canny. 

Simone—Spearmint. 

Needlecase—Llangwm. 

Portrait—Rabelais. 

m. by Cyllene out of The Gorgon—Arizona. 
»,  Sainfoin out of Charm—Long Tom. 

Gneiss—Fowling Piece. 

Gorgophone—Long Tom. 


It is difficult to write of a friend’s personality, but the task 
need not be undertaken in detail, for Mr. Arthur James is known as 
one of the most hospitable men and one of the most popular on 
the racecourse, in society, and in the clubs of which he is a member. 
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— TURTLE AND THEIR HABITS 


BY MAJOR R. H. MORGAN, R.M.L.I. 


I FANcy that very little is generally known about the turtle and its 
ways. Anyhow, the knowledge rarely, if ever, reaches the average 
reader, so I propose in the following pages to describe a few facts 
about these creatures, which have been obtained by personal experi- 
ence, and which I hope will be of some interest. Turtle, as I have 
seen them in the South Atlantic, strike one, even on first sight, as 
being very curious and interesting animals. Probably thisis because 
of the general ignorance of them, except in the form of soup. Where 
they go between the breeding seasons, how and what they live 
upon, and to what age they live, are, I believe, even now matters of 
conjecture. Presumably they travel very great distances, and live 
for centuries. Also it is probable that they frequent the deeps of 
the sea, as they are formed to withstand great pressure. 

What they feed on, when on their native heath, is also a very 
difficult question to solve; but having often found seaweed inside 
them, I conclude that this is one of the main items in their menu. 
Apparently animalcula also help to sustain them, as they have 
been known to exist for many years in a pond with only the salt 
water from the sea to live upon, crowding to the inlet every high 
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tide; but with this diet they certainly begin to fall away after 
or so. But when all is said and done, these are only conject 
let us get at once to their ways and habits as I have seen they 
In the island in which I resided, the first turtle begin to 
close to land any time after the 1st of October, but it is 
tion whether the few seen at this period are not those whif 
chosen to remain close to the shores the whole year raun 
ference to wandering far afield. During the month o 
they gradually collect in the various bays and around 
wherever there is a little sand. They arrive singly or 
The latter vary from three or four to sometimes as many a: 
their appearance in the water as they travel towards the 
very extraordinary. They follow one behind the other close 
on the surface of the water, but only the leading turtle kK 


LYING OFF THE BEACH 


head up. This gives the idea of a long animal travelling 

sea, and it strikes me as very possible that this is a solut 

of the many sea-serpent stories. I have never seen t 

formation very far out from the coast, so conclude tha 

arrive close to their destination, they swim deep down 1 

as they travel much faster below than on the surface of t 
When nearing land or shallow water, which th 

know by pressure, they rise to the surface, and appro&th w 

leader on the look out to guard against all dangers and to 

guide. Soon after having decided which beach or bay to selec 

bulls begin pairing off with the cow turtle, and many a fight 

place between the former, when there are two or more suito 

the same cow. Bulling is a very slow process, and lasts some 

for over a week, the bull and cow being together for the wh 

this period. There have been, Y believe, many discussions 
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er there is any difference between a bull and a cow turtle, or 

er they are all hermaphrodites. This question can, I am glad 

, be settled once and for all by unmistakable photographs. 

ictures plainly show that the bull turtle has a very much 

tail than the cow, has its hind fins or flappers much closer 
r, and is altogether a smaller animal. 

cows after bulling wait about a month before they are 

aying their eggs. They then begin to look out for a suit- 

on the beach to land, generally choosing the spot with 

est incline. Often they spend two or three weeks in the 


BULL AND COW TURTLE—BULL SIDEWAYS, COW END ON 


to the shore, before they attempt a landing, going farther 

if the weather becomes rough, but allowing themselves on 

aye to be washed backwards and forwards in the surf, and to 

appearances thoroughly enjoying themselves. Then, at last, 

in they feel the necessity of getting rid of their eggs they choose 

rst calm night, and having settled on the most suitable spot, 
to climb the beach. ; 

A general impression exists that turtle only come up on moon- 

nights, and in calm weather, to lay their eggs. From my 

rience it is purely a matter of expediency. If they are not 
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pushed for time in the matter of getting rid of their eggs they will 
naturally wait for a calm night, when it is so much easier for them 
to climb the beach and there is no fear of being washed back. On 
the other hand, I have seen many turtle come up ona rough night, 
and as many more try to but fail hopelessly, as the backwash swee 
them down into the sea, occasionally turning them head over heel 
in so doing. Again, I have seen just as many turtle come up on a 
dark night as on a moonlit one; so here also there is every reason to 
suppose that the time is decided more from pressure of business than 
question of weather or light. 


TURTLE PREPARING HOLE FOR LAYING 


I will now try to describe, as thoroughly as possible, what 
happens from the moment the cow has decided to come ashore 
to the time when she arrives safely back in the water, having 
achieved her end. I might here mention that the cow turtle some- 
times lays eggs as many as three times during one season, and 
I have actually seen large numbers of eggs in a dead turtle after 
she has laid her first lot. 

When she wishes to get rid of her eggs the cow turtle starts to 
crawl up the beach through the surf. She does this by means of 
her flappers, pausing a few seconds for rest between each six ‘or 
eight strokes, and during each pause taking several long breaths. 
While still within reach of the water she anchors herself during each 
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rest by digging her flappers into the sand, in order to avoid being 
washed back again into the sea by the returning waves. Often when 
it is rough this actually happens, and then it is a case of try, try, try 
again until success crowns her efforts, or she gives it up until another 

ight. On getting clear of the sea she takes a long rest and several 
ery long breaths. She then proceeds to climb the beach, in nearly 
all cases a sandy one, with regular intervals for resting, I have 
known turtle come up over rocks and dig their holes in black or 
brown clinker dust, but this is very exceptional. 

During the time she is climbing the beach she is very easily 
alarmed ; any noise or movement by humans or other animals will 
at once frighten her. She will then immediately turn round and 
very rapidly return to the sea, probably not coming again until 
another night, unless hard pressed to get rid of her eggs, when she 
will again make the attempt the same night. 

The distance travelled before starting to prepare a hole varies 
considerably, and greatly depends on the suitability of the sand, etc. 
I have known a turtle travel over half a mile across the sand before 
deciding on a place to lay in, and then travel back again quite a 
quarter of a mile to the sea. Needless to say this must have 
necessitated very great exertion and determination, and is altogether 
unusual; but it is quite a common thing for them to travel two 
hundred yards or more before finding an attractive place. 

Having arrived at the spot she considers most suitable for 
depositing her eggs, the principal objects being dryness and depth 
of sand, she at once begins to dig herself in with her fore flappers 
until the top of her back is level with the surrounding sand, making 
the latter fly into the air in clouds during the operation. This 
occupies about a quarter of an hour, a rest being required every 
ten or twelve strokes. At the end of the operation, so wonderfully 
has she judged the depth required, her back is exactly level with 
the sand. She then buries her fore flappers securely in the sand on 
either side, and after a rather long rest starts to make the hole in which 
to place her eggs. This is done by working her hind flappers, which 
are very elastic and pliable, from side to side alternately, using the 
weight of the body as a lever and the fore flappers as a fulcrum. 

It is indeed very wonderful to watch the way she excavates 
this hole, as she never allows any sand to drop into it. Every time 
one flapper makes a stroke to scoop out the sand the other flapper 
takes its place and stops any sand from falling into the cavity. 
When the hole, which is cylindrical in shape and beautifully formed, 
gets too deep to allow the flappers to reach the bottom, the turtle 
raises herself in front by means of the fore flappers and the muscles 
of the front part of the body, so lowering the hind-quarters and 
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allowing the hind flappers to continue their work. During the whole 
of this period she takes a rest after every two or three strokes, con- 
tinuing until the hole is about two feet deep. If by any chance 
during the operation she finds the sand becoming at all wet, she 
immediately stops working, and having broken the hole, i.e., destroyed 
it, generally returns to the water without laying her eggs, and comes 
up again another night. However, if she is very hard pressed, a 
further movement inland or along the beach is made until she 
finds a drier place, and she then makes a fresh start. The complete 
excavation of the hole takes about twenty minutes, and after this 


TURTLE RETURNING TO SEA AFTER LAYING 


strenuous exertion she requires a rest of nearly ten minutes before 
beginning to lay. 

Having thoroughly recovered breath she first buries her hind 
flappers, then allows a fleshy tube, in shape rather like a voice pipe, 
to drop, and after several grunts and groans lays her first egg, which 
is generally avery small one. Then come several more, one by one, 
until finally the eggs arrive in rushes of three, four, or even six, 
coming so quickly that they appear to arrive together. The eggs as 
a general rule are more or less round, quite white, and covered all 
over with a slimy matter. The shell is somewhat soft and pliable, 
so that it can be indented with the finger. 
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As I have mentioned before, the cow turtle is very easily 
frightened and deterred by noise or the sight of men or animals 
before she starts laying; but when once she has dropped her first 
egg, nothing has any effect on her until she has laid them all. I 
have tried flashing a lantern in their faces, and have also dug a hole 
alongside them, placing a lantern in it in order to watch the process 
of egg-laying, without in any way disturbing them. As a final test, 
two men stood on a laying turtle’s back and jumped together without 
any notice being taken. In fact, from what I have seen, the cow 
turtle while actually laying her eggs is, more or less, in a state of 


TURTLE TURNED AFTER LAYING 


coma, and afterwards, unless greatly disturbed, will carry out every 
step necessary to disguise the place where the eggs are hidden before 
returning to the sea. 

Having dropped 120 to 160 eggs in from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, the turtle takes a rest of about ten minutes, and then 
starts to fill in the hole by working her hind flappers again. These 
are manipulated in a really marvellous manner, taking into con- 
sideration their very clumsy appearance. With wonderful control 
over their shape and action, she scoops out the sand on either side 
of the hole, and placing it on top of the eggs, presses it down after 
each stroke, until the hole is completely filled in, and the sand level 
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again. The pliability and variation of shape of these hind f 
during this process is quite extraordinary to watch, and not 
uncanny. 

The filling in takes only about ten minutes, as very few 
are required. She then withdraws her fore flappers from 
and with three or four strokes of these, moves about her o 
forward. The fore flappers are now again brought in 
throwing the sand out behind, until the place where the 
hidden is quite smooth and level, and another hole furthel 
been formed. After another short rest, she starts moving 


TURTLE BEING PLACED IN CART FOR TRANSFER TO POND AFTER TURNING 


out of the hole, and goes towards the sea, generally making a short 
detour before doing so, and sometimes digging a second hole on the 
way, as I imagine, further to disguise the position of the eggs. 

In the above description of a cow turtle’s egg-laying I have 
endeavoured to explain what great ingenuity she shows during the 
whole process: how she first ensures that the eggs shall be dropped 
in a suitable place for safe hatching out; next the cleverness she 
displays in making her hole and filling it in after laying; then 
finally all the skill and care displayed in concealing the place where 
the eggs are hidden. So successfully does she do it, that I have 
known men, well versed in the ways of turtles, spend many hours 
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roiling tropical sun, digging for eggs, and sometimes even 

uiling to find them. 

bout three months after the eggs have been laid, the first 

of baby turtles force their way through to the top of the sand, 
e.With their little heads sticking out of it, until sundown, 

break completely through, and scuttle dow n the beach to 

a very undignified and awkward manner. 

ing into consideration the fact that they are only about two 

mg and have to force their way upwards through some four 

sand, it seems amazing that they should ever reach the top. 


TURTLE PONDS, SHOWING SAND FOR LAYING 


Of course the reason they wait till sundown before coming quite 

clear of the sand is a natural instinct to avoid being preyed upon 

by sea birds, etc., on the journey down to the sea. 

Every day numbers of baby turtle from a new layer of eggs 
arrive at the top, until all are hatched out. They are very helpless 
when first they get into the sea, and it is quite laughable to watch 

their early efforts to get about. They float on the surface of the 

water, and, beating wildly with their tiny flappers, dash about quite 

aimlessly in all directions, but of course soon get quite used to their 

proper home. This early helplessness, however, tells against them, 

and as in addition they are fairly soft when first hatched out, a great ' 
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many of them fall a prey to the sea birds and fishes, more especially 
to the man-of-war bird and the black fish, the latter having very 
sharp teeth. Probably not more than twenty or thirty survive out 
of every hatching of about one hundred and fifty. 

When turtle are kept in ponds for eating, there should always be 
a piece of sand inside the walls of the pond to which they can crawl 
and lay their eggs, if they have not already done so. Then, when 
the baby turtle hatch out and get into the water of the ponds, they 
can be scooped out with a net, and placed in a tank of salt water, 


PLACING TURTLE IN THE POND AFTER TURNING 


which must be continuously filled, until they are larger and more 
capable of looking after themselves. 

Strange to say, during this period they will eat small shreds of 
meat or at least suck the juice from them. After a month or so 
they can be put into the sea, and will immediately swim off, to 
arrive back, many years afterwards, as full-grown turtles, and, if cows, 
will, in all probability, find themselves once again in the pond in 
which they made their first efforts. 
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THE ARMAMENT OF ANIMALS 


BY G. H. POWELL 


IN some wondrous and palatial natural-history museum—of which 
the foundation-stone has very possibly not yet been hewn into 
shape—one may surely expect some day to find ranged in order 
down a long gallery a complete exhibition of the whole armoury of 
Nature, of all the many and various weapons, that is, with which, 
for purposes of defence or offence, she has equipped the animal 


creation. 

Though we speak of them as weapons, we should have to begin 
by admitting that the distinction between arms and other imple- 
ments is not very clearly marked; that there are many of Nature’s 
tools for which we should be puzzled to find any practical use at all, 
and others which any committee of experts would condemn offhand 
as antiquated, cumbrous, extravagant, and, in certain cases, more 
dangerous to the wearer than to any opponent or enemy. 

But the extent and variety of those that are fairly to be classed 
as ‘‘arms” forms a subject of interesting study, and suggests a wide 
range of speculation. 

No doubt some ancient fabulist has recounted how “ once upon 
a time,” long before the ark with all its selected couples floated 
peacefully on the Flood, all the animal world were invited to some 
such an exhibition as we have suggested, and allowed to complete 
their outfit by the selection of such weapons as seemed to them 
most useful and congenial. 

One can imagine his recounting the underhand arts by which 
the Felidae, possibly on the pretence that they needed something of 
the kind to comb their fur, secured their dangerous prehensile claws ; 
the vanity which beguiled the foolish stag to prefer its picturesque 
but comparatively awkward and complicated headgear to the 
prosaic but more practical arms of certain simple-minded oxen ; how 
the honest dog and his friends contented themselves with substantial 
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teeth and jaws, and plain overt talons that anybody can see; while 
certain faddists of the antelope tribe asserted a fantastic belief in 
fancy patterns of hook and corkscrew (as if the vitals of a foe or 
rival were to be opened like a champagne bottle); and various 
species of snake disgusted the whole assembly by their nasty taste 
for insanitary chemicals. 

Accepting Nature’s exhibition as it stands, without, for the 
moment, inquiring into its origin or development, we may observe 
that, to the human point of view, with a few exceptions to be 
considered presently, it represents but an elementary collection of 
weapons—of the spear, knife, or dagger class—suitable for combat at 
close quarters. 

If, going further, we enter on a consideration of the armament 
of individual creatures, it is soon apparent that in the case of those 


TUSK OF THE COMMON MASTODON 
A splendid weapon for a tall animal 


weapons, such as the teeth and claws of the carnivora, which have 
the most sanguinary and sensational associations, the instrument 
itself alone tells us very little, being as it were but the edge of the 
tool supplied by a certain membral and bodily conformation ; while 
its effective force as an instrument of warfare and destruction, the 
“‘ power,” as we should say, that works it, is the native temper, 
mildness, or ferocity of the particular animal. 

What a Bengal tiger with the horns and hoofs of a Jersey cow, 
or an eel with the gymnastic tastes of an anaconda, might do; in 
fine, what would constitute a fair handicap all round in a competi- 
tion of fighting capacity—these interesting questions have to be 
left out of sight. 

Almost all animals fight at times, for the means of subsistence 
or in affairs of love. Some fight habitually for their subsistence, and 
some few seem to enjoy fighting for its own sake. But that is not 
nearly all the matter. The most harmless animals, if left alone by 
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carnivora, would only fight each other now and then. The Felidae, 
who carry the sharpest arms and have the worst reputation, are, of 
course, chiefly engaged in fighting—or, at any rate, in bullying, 
slaughtering, and devouring-—their physical inferiors. The lion and 
tiger will readily fight their kind when occasion arises, and are 
not averse from an occasional ‘‘turn-up” with intrusive man. But 
they are presumably better equipped for catching, tearing, and 
rending the bulky and comparatively helpless creatures on which 
they habitually prey than for combat with their equals. The 
domestic cat, for example, in whom we may any day see condensed 
half the terrors of the Indian or African jungle, is a soft, lithe, 
clinging, apprehensive beast, far better adapted, it would seem, for 


THE WALRUS 


the torture of weaker creatures than for robust and courageous 
self-defence. 

Terrible, indeed, are the ripping talons of lion and tiger, but 
they would scarcely seem to be intended for fighting an opponent 
of equal size and weight. 

An enraged cat in a corner, it is often said, no dog will venture 
to face, which is fairly true of those dogs that are not specialists 
in felicide. But everyone knows that on a fair field, in the open, 
the cat’s whole outfit of claws and teeth go for nothing beside the 
clutch and snap of a terrier of similar size. The former class of 
weapons, in fact, rather suggests, as has been said, the business of 
tearing and rending (not to say cruel laceration) after conquest, 
than honest fighting, for which the claws are noticeably a turn too 
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frail. Pressed upon the question whether claws ‘“‘as sharp as all 
that” were positively necessary for the practical purposes of life, we 
cannot imagine the domestic cat returning a perfectly straight- 
forward answer. 

That comparison illustrates one general principle; but another 
which concerns, so to speak, the ‘‘man behind the gun” is no less 
interesting. The lion makes a terrible show, enforced by his 
raucous bellow—emitted, we have reason to believe, on principles 
defiant of all orthodox voice production—and exhibits an imposing 
array of arms. But in the mere matter of ferocity of fighting and 
killing power is he comparable to that homely, light-footed, and 
comparatively harmless-looking brigand, the wolf? The huge, 
noisy, and showily-armed cat maintains his existence with some 
difficulty, in remote deserts, as a rule, 
far from the haunts of man. The dog- 
fiend, scarcely distinguishable from the 
peaceful, well-disciplined, and trust- 
worthy friend of man, still holds his 
own on civilised continents, and with- 
in little more than a century was a 


HORN OF HARTEBEEST 


terror to mankind, even in populous provinces and up to the gates 
of crowded cities. 

There is very little in the appearance of this animal to suggest 
that he is a far more terrible neighbour than all the monsters 
preserved in our natural-history museums. 

There is nothing showy about jis weapons, yet as compared 
with those of the strongest and fiercest hound, repeated experiment 
has shown them to be something like the Colt’s revolver matched 
against the blunderbuss. 

His jaw much resembles that of the colley one meets at every 
turn in a London street ; yet his bite, experts tell us, is one of the 
great forces and terrors of nature, producing a noise when he is at 
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his ghastly work in a sheepfold ‘‘like the incessant cracking of a 
heavy whip.” 

The hound, nay, a leash of hounds, goes down before him. 
Only the most hardened and elaborately trained can take fighting 
as seriously as he does. They are amateurs against the professional, 
except, indeed, where by judicious crossing they have some profes- 
sional blood in them. 

To keep to the immediate point of detail, it would appear that 
the wolf uses his teeth, which are of amazing sharpness, rather as 
a hatchet or a dagger. He trusts to short tearing snaps, and does 
not waste his time in trying to ‘‘make them meet,” a practice, 


TUSK OF WILD BOAR IN REPOSE THE IMPLEMENT (A DEADLY 
AGAINST UPPER WEAPON) 


perhaps, commoner in the mouth of the sensational raconteur than 
in actual life. It is on these simple principles that he is prepared 
(when hungry—and he is almost always hungry) to attack and 
devour anything, from an old set of harness to a full-grown man. 

But behind the weapon is clearly a singular specialised en- 
thusiasm of blood-thirstiness, unknown elsewhere upon such a 
large scale. The dog, the inseparable companion and devoted 
playfellow, is, after all, as well and dangerously armed, for his 
size, as lion or tiger. A trivial accident may at any moment 
provoke the open display of lethal weapons, just as it brings out 
the six-shooters of the company in a backwoods bar-room. 

Only a few years ago a lady accustomed to the society of two 
affectionate and apparently civilised deerhounds was suddenly con- 
fronted in her peaceful British drawing-room with such a tragedy. 
There was a sudden murmur of dissent, a misunderstanding 
(never now to be explained), and then it was ‘‘ out bowie-knives,”’ 
and the curtain rose on the desperate and sanguinary encounter, to 
the death, of two ferocious wild animals. 
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In the dental equipment of dogs and cats it takes little imagina- 
tion to discern weapons. On the other hand, in what is probably 
the great majority of cases we should find ourselves considering 
the adaptability to murder and destruction of the tools apparently 
provided for more ordinary and peaceful life. With carnivora, of 
course, warfare is the business of life, as the rifle in savage climes 
brings down our daily food, and the bowie-knife carves it into 
eatable form. Man is recorded to be sometimes by way of beating 
his sword into a ploughshare (though historical examples, we believe, 
are rare), but the animal creation constantly find themselves under 
the necessity of entering upon life-and-death contests with instru- 
ments more fitted for cutting vegetables or rooting in the earth. 

Few sets of instruments present a more prima facie alarming 


PART OF HEAD FURNITURE OF MOOSE 


appearance than the teeth of the hippopotamus. Yet these huge 
tools of the whitest ivory (the canines adapted by their natural curve 
for certain manufactures, and worth £8 to £10 apiece) with which 
the monster ‘‘cuts the grass as neatly as if it were mown with a 
scythe,” seem scarcely designed for combat. And the only way in 
which, it would seem, the owner can and does effectively utilise 
them against the common enemy, man, is by rushing at him with 
half-opened jaws and endeavouring to ‘“‘wipe him out” against 
the nearest solid obstacle, a complex aim, difficult of effective 
realisation. 

The hippopotamus is of course a hopeless creature, primeval 
and revoltingly formless, the old-fashioned and pachydermatous 
portmanteau into which Nature hurriedly packed the scraps left over 
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from the creation of the other animals. There is more shape and 
romance about the rhinoceros lifting up his horn on high. And 
what a wondrous head-piece 
is his! In early years, 
when the writer and perhaps 
some of his readers pored 
fondly over a certain popu- 
lar “Natural History”? in 
orange cloth, nothing 
seemed more incomprehen- 
sible than the feat recorded 
(by Mr. Oswell, the famous 
lion-hunter) of this animal 
running its horn right 
through that adventurous 
gentleman’s horseand saddle. 
BACK HORN OF REINDEER: BEAUTIFUL, BUT As one had just been in- 
INEFFECTIVE formed, if we recollect right- 
ly, that the whole instrument was only some six inches high and as 
broad as it was long, symp ithy for the horse became excruciating. 
The rhino, whose horn is a mere 
wart on its ugly nose, would rarely have 
the time to practise this objectionable 
trick. The terrible two-horned keitloa, 
whose weapons are indeed long enough 
for the purpose, but inclined together 
in a manner calculated to defeat all 
concerted action (unless indeed they had 
been contrived to open and shut like the 
pair of scissors which they somewhat 
resemble), could only get one horn 
through by sacrificing the other. It is 
of course Burchell’s rhinoceros that 
carries this most terrible of all bestial 
arms. And the long-horned white 
rhinoceros has a scarcely less terrible 
combination of pick-axe and bill in a 
workable form, the re most horn being 
too small to interfere with the play of 
the three-foot projection in front of it. TUSK OF DINOCERAS MIRABILF, 
With the swing of his neck it would be = S0UTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
sae A very curicus early species of dirk 
hardly surprising that he should be able 
to toss two or three horses into the air, while the charge of a batter- 
ing-ram fronted with a monstrous iron beak (double or single) is a 
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terror that seems to belong alto- 
gether to the age of dragons and 
chimeeras dire. 

It may be doubted whether 
evena single horn supplies any 
long-felt want of the vegetarian 
rhinoceros nature. A pair, or even 
a single excrescence, could scarcely 
mean anything but sport (and the 
animal is curiously playful for its 
bulk) or mischief. But naturalists 
cannot elucidate for us these mys- 
teries. The wonder remains that 
the awe-inspiring implement is 
merely balanced on the creature’s 
nose, and not, as all schoolboys DOUBLE HORN OF AFRICAN RHINO 
know, a part of its structure. 

The horn is more naturally classed 
as an arm offensive and defensive, a rapier 
and dagger. Yet the horns of the deer 
(and more palpably those of many varie- 
ties of antelope) suggest a form of fan- 
tastic decoration rather than destructive 
use. It would certainly appear (to a 
human combatant) the gravest disadvan- 
tage if—for example—he could only aim 
and discharge his weapon while looking 
the other way. And an angry buck, such 
as Landseer depicts, would, we may be 
sure, could he reflect, crave the tiger’s 
forepaw or the deerhound’s canines with 
which to finish his opponent. Yet crea- 
tures with much inferior equipment con- 
trive, when sufficiently roused, to kill one 
another. The light-equipped bird, spurred 
to the utmost passion in defence of home, 
may be seen with its pen-point of a beak 
to repel the cat with all her four pin- 
cushions of claws. Those of course are 
exceptions. 

To the critical eye of twentieth- 
century man it needs scarcely be said the 
THE LONG HORN \BURCHELL’s whole armoury makes but a poor show. 

RHINOCEROS) Every variety of weapon attached to 
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the fighter’s person falls far short of the inventions with which 
unarmed tender-skinned humanity has equipped itself. 

But if nature’s armament were the only choice open to us, we 
can see (importing our intelligence into the unfurnished animal) what 
we should have chosen. 

All along the line, of course, the heavier metal tells. And, 
speaking generally, the simpler form of weapon would seem to prevail 
over the more complex. 

A jury of oxen would, one fancies, agree nem. con. that a pair 
of short, spiky horns placed in a line with the back was better than 
all the elaborately curled varieties (if indeed these pretend to any- 
thing but picturesqueness) that adorn or encumber so many of the 


A SET OF CROCODILE’S TEETH, SKETCHED AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


cloven-footed tribe. And the unicorn equipment (if we do not 
consider that barred), rivalled as it is by such weapons as the 
koodoo’s, would be better still. 

It is obvious, also, that in plenty of cases the tool of daily life is 
as effective a weapon as a bradawl when applied to the purpose of a 
dagger, or a scythe-blade lashed to a pole by the revolting peasant. 
It has been said (to avoid all possible suspicion of plagiarism we 
have said it ourselves), that a man never knows what his own jaw 
can do until he receives the bite intended for a piece of meat. 

Yet the finest human teeth (native or manufactured) are no 
more comparable to those of the dog, who maintains his natural 
superiority by gnawing bones, while we eat chocolate and sweet- 
meats, than human scent to the commonest terrier’s nasal second 
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sight. Whatever we may think of the human fist or toe, man’s 
teeth, in spite of the feats performed by such men as Jack Mytton, 
were clearly not meant for fighting gear. 

The squirrel, again, has no personal object except to crack nuts 
and sever twigs for his nest; but hold a captive specimen injudi- 
ciously, and a pair of misdirected carving-chisels will scarcely 
impress your sensibilities more than his rustic arms. 

If men or animals really mean to fight, of course they can fight 
with anything, even the jawbone of an ass, no despicable weapon in 
the grasp, let us say, of a capable hockey-player: the steam that 
drives the implement home, however clumsy or delicate, being of 
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course the angry hostility that is based on some elementary sense or 
passion. 

The animals that ‘don’t want to fight, but by jingo ifthey do” 
(of which an example or two have been suggested) are considerable 
and numerous, and it is sad to reflect that the most serious practice 
in warfare has been derived from the noble biped who should have 
set them all a so much better example. 

But if one emphasises the force of native ferocity in utilising 
comparatively ordinary weapons, one must in fairness notice the 
converse case of those unfortunate creatures—the playthings and 
victims of Nature in her cruellest mood—who actually have arms 
(in their pockets, so to speak), but lack the courage to whip them out 
and use them. 

The rabbit, for instance, usually esteemed a harmless and law- 
abiding person, or at worst only a civil offender by his larcenous 
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practices, can hit (in boxing fashion) and kick when he pleases, with 
a force that, properly applied, would rid him of many an insidious 
enemy. And suppose he could be persuaded to face the stoat or 
ferret, and bestow on his little body one of those hurried crunching 
snaps that shear off a tuft of fresh grass like the blade of a lawn 
mower, we fancy that even after the first surprise of the thing had 
worn off, the pursuit of that particular rabbit would interest the 
bloodthirsty little creature no more. If a survivor, the latter would 
certainly protest against the action as hideously unfair. 

But it would be no use, we all feel, trying to inspire heroism in 
the rabbit. It is only in Negro legend that he takes up the réle of 
the courageous and triumphant enemy of the larger carnivora. In 
practical life he always ‘‘ loses his head” at the approach of those 
small, persistent, and surreptitious enemies, just as the foolish and 
helpless giraffe (whose brain, tel quel, could in any case scarcely be 
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expected to communicate with his body) has been described (I fancy 
by the late Secretary of the Zoo) as possessed of only one idea—never 
eradicable—viz., that you can’t hear a lion coming, and had accordingly 
better go into paroxysms of alarm at the approach even of the best- 
known biped in slippers. 

We are not, of course, here concerned with the broad division 
which marks out certain animals, whatever other possibilities their 
equipment might suggest, as foredoomed victims and fugitives, 
tempted even by Nature to retreat or flight in many cases where a 
practical tactician might suggest that resistance was a better policy. 
For these reflections only tend to show that superior instinct or 
intelligence is the great source of all effective defence or offence, 
even with the most ordinary materials. 

And we should have to remember that, besides the flyers there 
are also the stayers, protected by complete armour or chevaux de frise, 
whose strength, as they well know, is to sit still. The porcupine has 
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only to do this to send off the royal tiger permanently injured and 
howling with agony. A somewhat similar but more imposing pro- 
tection is accorded to the species of lizard called Moloch, which is 
horned all over, and indee1 resembles nothing but one of the devils 
represented in medizval woodcuts. 

After all, every, or almost every, competitor in the whole arena 
of animated nature is provided with the obvious weapons of teeth 
and claws—of various degrees of weight and sharpness. All the rest 
depends on the skill, and the will, to use them. The jaguar can, it 
is said, not only ‘‘ turn” a turtle (though a turtle is not really help- 
less when inverted), but also rip the living flesh out of the shell 
ina style that man could scarcely better with a good knife. Yet 
other animals, we see, with the sharpest implements upon their 


ONE OF THE EVERYDAY WONDERS OF NATURE—PROBOSCIS OF THE COMMON GREY 
GNAT, CONTAINING SIX SLIDING DAGGERS 


persons, never or very rarely screw up the courage to use them for 
much less recondite purposes. That is a defect of intelligence. 

In more curious cases certain forms of armament (if we can 
call them so) seem to have been bestowed on their wearers some- 
what by way of a practical joke. The so-called sword of the 
so-called sword-fish, for example, which looks like the most deadly 
of lethal implements, appears to serve no practical purpose. If it 
were really the fork by which the creature spits and handles its food 
(a very dubious suggestion), it can scarcely be very convenient 
for the purpose. If it were meant for attacking the whale—certainly 
the most obvious and satisfactory mark for any form of submarine 
assegai practice—it can only be said that the Xiphius gladius has 
been inadequately instructed in its part, for whales are not seriously 
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troubled by it. And even where the object perforated does turn out 
to be the side of a whale, and not (as has frequently happened) that 
of a timber-bottomed vessel, little purpose seems to be served by the 
manceuvre except the display of a tasteless and fantastic violence 
often fatal to the practical joker. If this be a real effort on the part 
of ‘presumptuous Nature’’ to anticipate the best close-quarter 
weapon of man, it can only be regarded as a regrettable failure. 
The only effective ‘‘spearmen’”’ in the animal world (does not 
Aristophanes call them so ?) are the birds, who owe this as much to 
the flexibility of their necks (which in extreme cases gives them the 
play and swing of a javelin thrower) as to the compact sharpness of 
the closed bill. Something like a ‘‘ missile” arm may be credited to 
the chameleon, and to the common toad, who, far from being so dirty 
a fighter as to employ poison (the figment of rustic ignorance and 
prejudice), shows a highly sporting instinct in his refusal to shoot 
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any insect “sitting.” The tongue to such creatures serves the 
purpose of a boomerang, nay, of fowling-piece and retriever com- 
bined ; while the poisoned dagger of the serpent and the still more 
handy sheathed weapon of the bee and wasp appeal even more 
strongly to our sense of the practical. Fancy might roam further 
and point to the whale, with his wondrous contrivance for enmeshing 
small fry in its huge mouth, as a sort of retiarius. 

If ona general review the whole armoury, as has been suggested, 
appear to civilised man decidedly amateurish, that may well be 
from his ignorance of the general drift of Nature’s game—a system 
of general if hazy “‘ beneficence’”’ (does not Dr. Paley tell us ?), ‘‘ not 
optimism.” But, to our lights, a certain degree of humour and of 
extravagance must also be admitted. 

To take the case of the protective (and also offensive) device of 
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colouring. Was it not Captain Mayne Reid who suggested that if 
the fox turned white in order to catch the hare, and the hare did the 
same to escape the fox, much waste of good material might have 
been saved by leaving both animals as they were ? 

But the very thought of the maze of inquiry here suggested, 
which might cause the reader himself to turn blue, warns us to 
trespass no further on his patience. 


THE ‘' SELF-FILLING 
POISONED DAGGER OF THE 
SERPENT 


Rough sketch enlarged from 
Boa's ** Text Book of 
Zoology” 


A. Upper aperture of tooth. B. 
Lower ditto, just above the 
point. Dotted line A to B, passage 
inside tooth down which the 
poison exudes 
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THE HALF-LOAF 


BY M. ALEXANDER 


Mr. Hounds. Feb. 5. Clonglass. By invitation.’ 
That’s to-morrow, Jill. We must get something to ride.” 

Jill de Cogan looked up despondingly from the music she was 
sorting. 

“There isn’t anything, Jack—not as much as an ass!” she 
announced, in a tragic tone. , 

Her twin brother, who was lying on the floor with both legs in 
an armchair, frowned at the ceiling. 

The de Cogan purse, like most Irish purses, was light, the 
de Cogan family large, and each member of it was resolutely, not to 
say savagely, determined to get as many days’ hunting as _ possible 
during the a'l too short season. 

Jack and Jill—the youngest—fared badly, and Jack’s mood, 
after ten successive mountless days, was nothing short of murderous. 

‘* None of the others are going out to-morrow, so the pater won't 
know what we’re at. I shall just leg it away this very minute to 
Donel-the-rabbit. He'll help me—and a horse I'll have, even if I 
have to steal the brute!” he announced suddenly, and forthwith rose 
and departed on his mission. 

It was a day of violent rain, rain that drove in white sheets 
across the water-logged fields and rose a foot high from the roads. 
Jack, splashing morosely through the village, saw his grandmother’s 
brougham disappear into the yard of Murphy’s “ Hotel,” a blue- 
washed building, ‘‘ licensed for the sale of beer, wine, and spirits, to 
be consumed on the premises,” a sure sign that its owner would be 
away until the next day. 
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Lady de Cogan senior cherished a domestic treasure : an ancient 
coachman, who most capably combined the post of head tyrant in a 
tyrannical establishment and guardian of Robin, his mistress’s one 
horse—an animal subject to the strangest diseases if taken out more 
than three times a week, or more than three miles at a time. Jack, 
recalling some of his grandmother’s remarks on the subject of 
Thomas’s determined and most providential aversion for public- 
houses, laughed aloud. 

‘** Suppose the old lady is gone to Aunt Mary’s for the night,” 
he thought, and then was suddenly seized by an inspiration. Robin 
would do nicely for Jill—or even, in the event of no better mount 
being obtainable, for himself. He might not be much, but he was 
infinitely better than nothing——the proverbial half-loaf, in fact. 

Fired by this idea, Lady de Cogan’s grandson made a detour 
which presently landed him in a cabbage field outside the loose dry 
stone wall that encircled the hotel yard. Robin, with a sack over 
him, was standing between the brougham shafts under the surveil- 
lance of a soaked youth. 

“Wet work, Matt,” said Jack, jumping into the yard. 

“’Deed aye, Master Jack. I’m after telling that one ’—a jerk 
of Matt’s head indicated the bar—“ that it’s what I wouldn’t mind 
the harse more nor five minutes. I havea right to be upat Dunphy’s 
this minute, so I have.” 

“Cut along then—I’ll keep an eye to Robin,” said Jack, with 
an air of careless magnanimity. ‘‘ And look here, Matt, if Thomas 
asks who you left the brute with, you needn’t tell him until—well, 
say the day after to-morrow. You understand ?”’ 

Matt grinned broadly. ‘‘ Heth, I do so, Master Jack,” he said, 
moving off. ‘‘Sure I’d be very apt not to see Thomas at all these 
two days, let alone to be passin’ remarks wid him. There'll be no 
talk out of me—no talk at all. Master Jack—whisper now, will I 
knock a few of them stones for ye?” 

Jack laughed. ‘Oh, pull a couple of the big ones down after 
you as you go,” he said, in no wise abashed that Matt should have 
fathomed his design. ‘‘ And then clear out quick.” 

He tweaked off the sack and began to unbuckle the breeching 
straps as he spoke; while Matt, having found a “soft” place in the 
wall, heaved its three main stones forth among the cabbages. 

“The baste ‘ull get a passage now,” he remarked, calmly, and 
went on his way. 

Two minutes later, anyone looking out of the one back window 
that Murphy’s Hotel possessed, would have seen Lady de Cogan’s 
cherished carriage horse, minus his harness, being bucketed along 
the headland of the cabbage field. Robin was a long-backed, slack- 
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ribbed, sixteen-hand chestnut, highly excitable, and completely 
lacking in intelligence. Years of brougham work had played havoc 
with his mouth, his shoulder, and his few wits, and long before the 
journey by bohereens and devious routes to the house of Donel-the- 
rabbit was over Jack had decided that he should be his sister’s mount 
next day, unless no better ride was procurable. 

Donel-the-rabbit lived in Derreen-lusky Wood. Ostensibly, as 
his adfix denoted, he trapped rabbits. In point of fact he was earth- 
stopper, wrecker, head poacher, horse coper, and chief purveyor of 
gossip to the barony. The turf-roofed shed at the back of his shanty 
had held some surprisingly good horses in its time, and what Donel 
did not know of horse or human was not worth knowing. He wasa 
small, ferret-faced man, in manners and tact a model of good _breed- 
ing, like so many of Ireland’s sons, and withal a sportsman to the 
tips of his fingers. 

Jack found him in his shed looking somewhat sourly at a litter 
of fox-cubs which had been so perverse as to arrive in one of the best 
of the Clonglass coverts early in January. 

‘A horse, is it?” he said, reflectively, when Jack, holding the 
lathered Robin in the doorway, told his tale. ‘‘ A horse to go folly- 
ing McBlank’s dogs? Yerra, Master Jack, ye can folly the likes of 
them on a bicycle, for all the hunt that’ull be in it.” 

‘‘They might find here in the wood, Donel.” 

“* They will not, then.” 

Donel’s tone was one of grim finality, and as the duties of 
stopping Derreen-lusky were his, Jack’s heart sank. 

‘*It would be fun to see some of the McBlank lot in the big 
drain on Derreen bog,” he suggested, carelessly. 

Donel made no response fora moment. His face had grown 
strangely dour. 

“Ye can ride that one if you’d care to, Master Jack,” he 
announced all at once, jerking a thumb at a blue-sheeted form in 
the background which Jack had upto this taken fora cow. ‘‘ That’s 
Red Dawn, an’ there’s no betther hunter in Ireland. Sure I’d ride 
him meself only the knee’s bad with me where I struck it agin a 
gatepost "ere yesterday—an’ in regard to that——” 

Donel paused, poked one of the sleeping cubs reflectively with 
a switch, and then added with apparent irrelevance, “I’m thinking 
‘twill be about half-one or maybe two o’clock McBlank ‘ull be in 
the wood here to-morrow.” 

Jack knew his countryman. The tone, the carefully averted 
eye, told him that Donel had something in his mind. He hauled 
his borrowed property into the shed and came close to where the 
cubs lay. 
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Half an hour later he was on his way home. Donel had 
accepted charge of Robin with the sole comment that the old 
mistress would tear iron when she found out; but it was not this 
which made Jack stop twice and laugh aloud—nor could Jill, his 
chosen confidante, lure from him any explanation of a sudden and 
untimely choke at tea, other than that she would ‘‘ know to-morrow.” 

* * * * * 

Mr. McBlank, the brand-new Master of a brand-new private 
pack of foxhounds, whose country adjoined the Clonglass country, 
was not popular. No one knew exactly from what part of Ireland 
he had come, or how his money had been made. No one indeed 
knew anything about him, except that he was young and aggressive, 
much given to noisy self-vaunting, and under grave suspicion of 
buying foxes from neighbouring hunts. 

The county people, probably the best judges of all, referred to 
him with open contempt as ‘‘McBlank” or ‘‘ that one,” and spoke 
of his newly-established pack as ‘‘them cur-dogs,” a piece of grave 
injustice to the hounds. This invitation to their country was an 
attempt at fair-play on the part of the Clonglass Hunt. They were 
not going to condemn the stranger untried, and curiosity—and the 
hope of seeing him fail—brought out a large field. Jack and Jill 
loitered together in the rear of the long procession—Robin snorting 
all the time like an infuriated elephant. The day had begun 
inauspiciously, Mr. McBlank announcing at the meet that he didn’t 
expect sport, had only come out for the ride, in fact. He repeated the 
remark with each successive disappointment—and there were several, 
for every covert visited was blank. 

Going up to Derreen-lusky Wood, his voice was heard again: 
‘*T suppose you lock up your only fox when my hounds are coming?” 
he observed with a loud, silly laugh to the Clonglass M.F.H., whom 
he had been for the last three miles instructing in the art of hand- 
ling a pack. 

Jack de Cogan, sidling past on Red Dawn, grinned. The hour 
of retribution was near. He sneaked behind a bank, and then, with 
a backward glance at Robin, whose mental equilibrium had long ago 
been shaken to its foundations, and who was now making heroic 
efforts to buck without in the least knowing how, gave Red Dawn 
his head and shot away towards the western corner of Derreen-lusky. 

Robin, seeing his companion’s square tail disappear, shrieked 
piercingly, tore as much rein as he wanted out of Jill’s paralysed 
fingers, and charged after him. Jill was glad enough to let him go. 
Since the moment of mounting him some three hours before he had 
not ceased to squeal, to hump himself like an agitated caterpillar, 
to stand upon one leg and emulate the arms of Manxland with the 
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others, to bore and lunge at his bit, and to shy furiously whenever a 
leaf upon the road or a thistle in a field caught his eye. Added to 
these things, she had just seen her elder brother Phelim among a 
group of late arrivals, and deemed it well to avoid notice. 

Hints let drop by Jack had apprised her of some plot for the 
discomfiture of Mr. McBlank which had Derreen-lusky for its scene 
and Donel-the-rabbit for its instigator, and she looked along the edge 
of the wood in expectation of a small limping figure. But nothing 
was to be seen except Jack cantering steadily ahead in shadow 
of the overhanging rowan-trees. Before him lay a broad gripe—a 
regular Meath or East Limerick gripe—wide, hedgeless, at least 
twelve feet deep and very narrow at the bottom, a place out of which 
a horse could only be got by an hour’s digging. Red Dawn had 
just gathered himself for the spring when a sod of turf slipped 
suddenly sideways under his hoofs, like a mat on polished boards, 
and a second later he was lying on his back among the leaves twelve 
feet below. 

Jill, hauling wildly at the iron-mouthed Robin, saw Donel-the- 
rabbit scramble down the bank out of the wood, dragging a horse’s 
nose-bag behind him by a yard of clothes line, and heard his cry of 
**Are you murdered, Master Jack?” as he dropped on his knees on 
the edge of the gripe. Jack’s voice, very cross indeed, rose from the 
depths: ‘‘Confound the silly brute! There’s an end of our scheme, 
Donel,” he called, just as Jill thundered up. Robin, seeing the 
drain, swerved aside, snorting loudly. 

‘My blessings on that ditch!” panted his rider. ‘I thought 
this beast was never going to stop again!” 

“Get off—I’ll ride him. He’s really not fit for you,” said Jack, 
in a tone of fraternal solicitation, as he scrambled up to earth level. 

‘‘No fear!” retorted his sister, tightening her knees on the 
pommels and backing Robin away from her anxious kinsman. 
“What's the scheme? What’s in that little bag, Donel?” she 
added. 

‘‘ The straw bed from under them fox-cubs I’m after rearing, 
Miss Jill—and a trifle of other things—aniseed—an’ the like.” 

** Ah!” said Jill, thoughtfully. 

She looked into the wood, from which, far off and intermittent, 
came a sound like dropping pistol-shots punctuated by the voice of 
the huntsman as he encouraged hounds. 

“You twig?” asked Jack. ‘‘Righto. Well, will you let me 
have Robin then?” 

“Not I! But if Donel gives me the bag——’ 

Jill left the sentence unfinished except for a sweep of her hand 
towards the horizon. 
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“You two can hallo when I’ve been gone five minutes,” she 
added. 

“Very well,” said Jack, reluctantly. ‘‘ Anything to teach 
McBlank a lesson. Here’s the string. Let the bag trail—and 
mind it ain’t torn out of your hand getting through a hedge—and, 
look here, go straight to O. station. D’you understand ? No line of 
your own—straight to O.” 

“ But it’s a bare two miles. I’d rather 7 

‘* Never mind what you’d rather—straight to O. and chuck the 
bag bang into the station-master’s office, where the parcels are— 
bangin! Off with you now. Quick!” 

Jack emphasised the last word by a smart clout of his crop on 
Robin’s flank—a quite unnecessary proceeding, as his sister shrieked 
back angrily, for the carriage-horse asked nothing better than to 
charge heavily ahead, leaning on his bit and becoming more and 
more excited at every stride. 

Jill, the bag looped to her arm by its string, hauled his head 
round in the direction of O. and let him go. Her arms were stiff and 
every joint in her body was racked by his elephantine gambols and 
his appalling caricature of a gallop; but at sixteen—after ten con- 
secutive days spent either in watching one’s elders depart for the 
meet or listening to their tactless rhapsodies on the day’s sport—to 
be on anything with four legs was joy. 

O. station lay downhill from Derreen-lusky Wood, through a 
series of long boggy fields divided by cattle-gaps—a piece of country 
obviously designed for Robin. His pace, considering all things, was 
surprising. He charged wildly along, maddened by the thud of his 
own hoofs and by the skirt that flapped against his left shoulder. To 
him the whole affair had been an egregious nightmare, and like most 
victims of a nightmare his desire was to flee from it. He wasa very 
blown horse when the mile of fields came to an end and a ragged 
bank fencing off a bohereen rose before him. Some time before Jill 
had heard a hallo from Derreen-lusky Wood and then the sound of a 
horn and a long screech of “‘ Go-o-ne-away !” 

She faced the bank without misgivings. Horses that would not 
jump she had known, but never one that could not. Robin, blown, 
flustered, almost panic-stricken, was further outraged by a crack 
across the ribs and a dig from an unspurred heel. Not that he had 
any intention of refusing this time. He had charged successfully 
through five cattle gaps, and why not through a bank? Jill felt an 
earthquake under her, was conscious of pommels between her feet 
instead of between her knees, saw the bank’s narrow back glide past 
her chest, and then fell headlong into a yielding bed of watercress. 

Her first thought was for the bag, her second a reflection that 
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her boots were filling with water. Like most of her ill-starred sex, 
she tumbled over her skirt in getting up, and was only just in time to 
see Robin flounder to his feet and make off down the bohereen at a 
hard gallop. Jill looked at the bag. The westerly wind brought a 
faint, far-off clamour of hound-voices to her ear, and it is doubtful if 
she had ever felt more like tears. 

It was at this psychological moment that a smart second-horse- 
man on a good-looking bay trotted round the corner leading a black 
mare in a side-saddle. The look of the horses, the trimness of his 
appearance, and the English accent in which he inquired if Jill had 
had a fall, told the girl whose man he was. Mr. McBlank employed 
only English domestics, eschewing compatriots lest his own imme- 
diate relatives should insist on filling the vacant posts—or so unkind 
people said. 

‘Are you Miss Murphy, miss?” asked the second-horseman, 
dismounting. ‘‘ Mr. McBlank told me as ’ow I was to meet a young 
lady near ‘ere in a blue ’abit on a chestnut ’orse and give her this 
mare.” 

Jill suppressed a tendency to gasp. For a second a denial 
hovered on her lips. She glanced at the mare’s long pasterns and 
great quarters and at the alluring yellow gleam of the new saddle. 
The temptation was too strong. Flesh and blood could not resist it. 

‘“ Yes, I’m Miss Murphy,” she said, hastily. ‘‘ My horse put 
me down: perhaps you’d go after him when I’m mounted. Hounds 
are running up towards Crittan Cross, I think.” 

She dropped the string of the bag as she spoke, moved a pace, 
and swung herself up on to the black mare with an agility that 
evidently surprised the second-horseman. A minute later he had 
gone in pursuit of Robin, now nearly a mile ahead, and Jill was 
free to jump down, snatch the all-important bag, and make off. 

*“You’re an angel! I’m jolly glad I took you,” she confided to 
the mare, as they sailed over the first fence of the second mile, and 
the mare laid back an appreciative ear. 

O. Station lay in its usual afternoon torpor when Jill came 
cantering down the long rush-grown field beside the line. The 
porter was weeding cabbages half a mile away, the station-master 
enjoying his between-trains siesta. There was no one to see her pop 
out over the low bank and pull up beside the station-master’s office, 
the door of which stood invitingly open. Somewhere, not very far 
behind, she could hear the sound of the ‘‘ long-drawn chorus,” and a 
glance back from the top of the bank had shown her a glimpse of 
scarlet. As she pitched the bag in among the parcels that lumbered 
the office floor, a large crate caught her eye. Almost unconsciously 
she read the label: ‘‘A. McBlank, Esq. Live poultry. With care.” 
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“So that was Jack’s game!” she said, under her breath. 

Then, holding the mare by the buckles of the reins, she tip-toed 
in to where the crate stood. Something about its appearance 
suggested that a slight push in a certain direction would open it. 
Beyond question it had been tampered with very lately. Jill backed 
out, grinning. She found a hiding-place for herself and the mare 
at the rear of the station-master’s galvanised pig-sty, and there 
awaited events. 

Hounds were in the long field above the station now, a strung- 
out arrow-head of black and white, the young ones forging ahead, 
the elders following them, but obviously both indifferent to, and 
suspicious of, the line. 

Their method of working, or, rather, of not working, would have 
enlightened a man less ignorant than Mr. McBlank, who, however, 
bucketed along a field to the rear supremely contented. Between 
him and the straggling pack came a number of the harder riders of 
the Clonglass Hunt, most of whom were beginning to have doubts 
about the fox which Jack de Cogan and Donel-the-Rabbit had 
viewed away, and which both had declared to be the “ biggest and 
boldest in Ireland.” 

‘‘They’ve gone slap into the parcels office!” called the Clon- 
glass M.F.H. to Phelim de Cogan. ‘‘Hullo! What the deuce is 
up now?” he added. 

An incredible hubbub had arisen amongst the parcels. There 
was a crash, a wild burst of hound voices, and then, simultaneously, 
two foxes flew through the open window and two more rushed out 
at a door that gave on to the platform. This second brace were 
followed by the vociferating pack. 

From somewhere overhead the station-master’s tones could be 
heard, alternately shrieking encouragement and announcing his own 
entire destruction and his willingness to go instantly under the sod. 
Hounds poured like a wave over the edge of the platform, spread 
out among the rails, scaled the opposite platform, and were gone. 
Before them, with haif a field’s start, fled the stouter-hearted 
of their two enemies, his mask set for Kyleclash Gorse, five 
miles away. 

* * * * * 


It is doubtful whether Jill de Cogan ever in her life enjoyed any 
hunt more than the one which followed. She had a mare under her 
such as she had never ridden before in all her sixteen years—a mare 
whose long, stealing stride was pure joy, whose reach at the bridle 
and shake of the head as she came in to her fences told of a keenness 
that outdid even her rider’s, and whose style of jumping touched 
perfection. A momentary check just beyond O. Station gave the 
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fox his chance; but after that, for forty golden minutes, hounds 
swept ahead over a bit of Ireland’s best grassland, unspoiled by 
plough or wire, and uncrossed by a road for nearly six miles—and all 
the way Jill was in the same field with hounds. 

The fox had apparently taken a fancy to the railway during his 
sojourn in QO., for he ran parallel with the line all the way, and 
finally got to ground a quarter of a mile from the next station. 
Jill, as she jumped off and looked back at the few who had survived, 
caught a glimpse out of the tail of her eye of the blue back of 
Murphy’s Hotel, and away a mile beyond it the trees and chimneys 
of her home. And then Nemesis overtook her. The first of the 
oncoming riders hailed her. 

‘Jill! Well, I am blessed! Where did you get that mare ? ” 

Jill judged it better to ignore her brother’s question. 

‘* Hullo, Phelim!” she said, airily. ‘‘ Fine hunt, wasn’t it—and 
a nice, quick find ? ” 

Phelim, who had dismounted, sniffed at her coat. 

*“So it was you laid the drag!” he exclaimed, and then 
suddenly gave himself over to unrestrained mirth. 

In the middle of it the black mare’s rein was thrust precipitately 
into his hand, and Jill, with a single glance at the approaching first 
whip—Mr. McBlank hunted hounds himself—made a dart into the 
hedge under which their fox had gone to ground. 

** You can explain, Phelim,” she called back. 

**Gad! I think I’ll leave that to our Master,” said Phelim. 

He eyed the arrivals, who kept coming up by twos and threes, 
breathless, blown, and beaming like a frosty sun. The usual babel 
of voices had broken out, the usual chorus proclaiming it the best 
hunt of the season. Only one man remained ominously silent—the 
Clonglass M.F.H. He had taken a label out of his pocket and was 
reading it with bitter interest. 

** Nice little gallop, eh ?”” panted Mr. McBlank, bustling through 
a gate off the railway track. He had turned on to the grass beside 
the line at O., and was much exhausted by his ride. ‘‘ Quite a 
nice little gallop, eh? Of course, we shouldn’t think much of it 
down in my country, but I expect you don’t often get anything like 
ithere. Eh?” 

The Master of the Clonglass Hounds looked stonily at the 
label. 

It was Phelim de Cogan who broke the somewhat oppressive 
silence that followed Mr. McBlank’s remark. 

** We’ve never had anything exactly like it before,”’ he returned. 

‘** Live poultry, with care,” said the M.F.H. in a voice of pro- 


found meditation. 
* * * * * 
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Jill made a bee-line along the railway track to the station, as 
being the quickest and least-frequented way home. The 4.10 train 
was drawing near, with a row of heads protruding from its windows 
and a row of waving arms, denoting that each passenger who had 
seen hounds was explaining to his fellows the exact line of the hunt. 
It reached the station before Jill, and that young woman saw with 
alarm a familiar purple bonnet and a sable cape descend upon the 
platform—saw, too, Thomas waggling his head as he conducted his 
mistress towards Murphy’s jingle, on the box of which sat Matt, 
apparently suffering from an acute attack of facial St. Vitus’s dance. 

The instinct that brings the murderer back to the scene of his 
crime compelled Jill to creep withinearshot. She took refuge behind 
the fish-wagon that permanently adorns the siding of every station 
in Ireland, however small, and listened feverishly. 

Robin was, so Thomas explained, indisposed. He, Thomas, 
had recommended her ladyship not to be taking the horse out in the 
terrible rain yesterday, as maybe her ladyship might remember ? 
Vet.? Not atall! Sure he, Thomas, knew as much as any vet. in 
Ireland, only he thought bad to bring the horse to the station, and 
he coughing till you’d hear him a mile off. It was at this juncture 
in Thomas’s narration that a sound like a sudden burst in a hot- 
water pipe came from the box of the jingle. Jill, peering cautiously 
out, saw approaching up the station road a singular procession. 
Heading it, at a slow and weary trot, came Robin. Mud caked him 
from head to foot, a wreath of watercress entangled in the martin- 
gale clung about his yellow chest, the bridle dangled rakishly from 
one ear, his solitary remaining shoe clanked at every step like the 
chains of a spectre, and a bramble which had festooned itself 
round the pommels of the side-saddle smacked grotesquely against 
his side. 

Behind him ran the juvenile population of the village, declaiming 
a chorus to the effect that ‘‘ the ould mistress’s horse was kilt on her 
—murdered and destroyed entirely, no less—and, faith, ‘twas a 
wonder any one ’ud go follying the dogs on the likes of him.” 

There are moments when the only real wisdom lies in retreat. 
Jill felt this to be one of them. She stole a glance at her grand- 
mother’s stony stare of horror, at Thomas’s open mouth, at Matt’s 
crimson, contorted face, and then crept furtively away. 

The reckoning was yet to come; but she felt the day had been 
well worth while, and that the half-loaf, whatever one paid for it, 
was infinitely better than no bread. 
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THE FISHING VILLAGE OF ANNAM, WHERE WE WERE STATIONED 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT 
BY MME. GABRIELLE M. VASSAL 


THREE days before leaving the post in Annam, where my husband 
and I had been stationed several years, we received the following 
letter :— 


DEAR VASSAL, 

*“A herd of elephants forced their way into the plantation 
last night and made havoc of the young rubber trees. I have been 
in pursuit all day, but did not come up with them. I have left, 
however, two trusty Mois on their tracks, and to-night shall cer- 
tainly hear where they are. This is just the chance you wanted. 
Be here at 6 a.m. and I promise you that before nightfall you 
will have a pair of tusks. I hope Madame Vassal will come too. 
Bring your camera. 

** Yours, 
VERNET.” 


We were at dinner when the perspiring coolie put this epistle 
into my husband’s hands. He had ridden the twenty kilometres 
which divided us from Suoi Giau post-haste, not because he had 
been told to hurry, but because an Annamese is terrified of being 
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out alone after dark. Even the Mandarin road along which he had 
come, though the most frequented in the day, is deserted after 
sunset. My Lord Tiger still reigns supreme by night! 

Nothing would have induced our messenger to return with an 
answer; but none was needed. My husband was already pulling 
his gun from the bottom of a tin-lined case and putting it together. 
The house at that moment resembled a lumber-room—empty cases, 
boxes half packed, and trunks strapped down ready for immediate 
removal. I was already tired out, and the prospect of the extra 
fatigue of seven or eight hours’ riding did not appeal to me very 
strongly. But still it was very unlikely that I should ever again 
have an opportunity of seeing elephants in the jungle, and the 


ON OUR WAY TO SUOI GIAU 


recollections of Kipling’s fascinating story made me long to have 
an experience like Toomai, so I yielded to the persuasions of my 
husband and decided to go. There was a wild dive into a trunk 
here and a case there before my equipment was complete. Saddle, 
heavy boots, gaiters, khaki coat and riding breeches (a skirt is torn 
to shreds in this country, so why put one on ?), were all collected at 
last, and we tumbled into bed as quickly as possible, for we should 
have to start at 3.30 the next morning. 

Fortunately for us the moon was still high when we packed our 
cradle-cart with guns, food, saddles, etc., after our short night’s 
rest. It is difficult to do things by the light of a candle or drive a 
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half-trained horse with only two dim lanterns to light up the ruts 
and stones of a rough road. How refreshing it is to dash through 
the cool, even chilly air of an early morning in the tropics! No 
need of the heavy sun helmet; the breeze blows freely through one’s 
hair, not yet damp with perspiration. 

The sun rose shortly before we reached Suoi Giau, and during 
the last mile or two we met groups of Annamese men and women. 
They walked single file, never two abreast, and many carried baskets 
slung to a bamboo over their shoulders. They gave no sign of 
curiosity at meeting us at that early hour; they did not even take the 


ON :‘THE TRACKS OF THE. ELEPHANTS 


Our Moi guide kept running on in front and waiting impatiently for us 


trouble to look up, so that it was impossible to see their faces under 
their large cone-shaped hats. 

We alighted from the cart on the bank of the river which more 
than half surrounds the concession of Suoi Giau, and crossed the 
single-plank bridge. It was half a mile to the house. Our path 
took us through coffee-trees, some of which were covered with their 
beautiful wax-like blossoms scenting the whole air, while others 
bristled with red pods ripe for picking; then we walked through 
a mass of brilliant green-leaved coca bushes and through waving 
patches of tobacco plant. 

M. Vernet was drinking his chocolate on the veranda; we 
took a cup with him, mounted our ponies, and started off. He 
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led us through the rubber plantation, and after passing a number 
of beautiful trees, where the coolies were already occupied in col- 
lecting the milky fluid which ran down the circular cuts on the 
trunk, we came to the scene of destruction. Not a tree had been 
left untouched. Either it was partially rooted up, or pushed over, 
or several branches had been pulled off the main trunk. An 
‘‘elephant dance” had been held there, no one could doubt it. 
The long coarse grass which grew everywhere on the concession 
had been trampled flat, and the beautiful young rubber saplings had 
been used as toys for elephant play. It was a fascinating sight, and 
it gave us a taste for further acquaintance with these monsters 


A MOI WOMAN AT THE DOOR OF HER HUT 


of strength. What a pity that all this force should be used for 
purposes of destruction when in Siam and India it is turned to such 
good account! A native in Annam receives the same premium 
for killing an elephant as for killing a tiger. The danger to life 
as well as the damage caused to the overland telegraph system has 
made a reward necessary. The elephants, irritated by the buzzing 
sound, which they probably took to be bees, were at one time 
continually uprooting the poles and pulling down the wires. When 
some enterprising man starts to capture these herds he will benefit 
not only himself but the whole colony. For the time being it is 
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only by allowing them to be shot that they can be kept at a safe 
distance from the roads and villages. 

Our two Moi guides were taking us by a short cut to the spot in 
the jungle where the herd had passed the night. We crossed a few 
ricefields, jogging along on the raised banks, but soon entered into 
the forest, where the heat and light of the fields gave place to the 
dark, cool, damp atmosphere of the undergrowths. Just as we made 
our way into the leafy foliage there was a loud crackling and rustling 
among the bushes to our right and some heavy animal broke away. 
What was it? We did not see it, though we had nearly stepped on it. 
Perhaps a wild dog or maybe a barking deer, or was it the dreaded 
tiger? For the first second on hearing the movement in the bushes 
I had thought of the elephants. If this noise had startled me what 
effect would the view of forty elephants have? A few minutes later, 
at a clearing in the path, we saw a partridge; but it was not a time for 
shooting feathered fowl even if it meant a good meal, and he was 
allowed to go unharmed. 

We were now on the tracks of the elephants, but it was evident 
they had gone single file, for the path was so narrow that we were 
often obliged to double ourselves up on our ponies, heads down, so 
that our helmets opened up a passage through which our faces and 
shoulders could pass without being too much scratched. It must 
seem ridiculous to the uninitiated that there should be any 
difficulty in playing ‘‘ follow my leader” to an elephant, and it was 
only when a large footmark was imprinted on the damp earth that 
we realised that it was so. 

Sometimes at a stream the herd had stopped to drink and rest, 
then a clearing had been made such as that amidst the rubber trees. 
From some of these open spaces our guides found it difficult to 
ascertain the direction the herd had taken, for they had evidently 
started off separately, and only after a hundred yards or so had they 
again fallen into single file. We had two Annamese boys with us 
and two Mois, and while the former lagged behind or cast anxious 
glances into the jungle, expecting apparently to see two glaring 
eyes of ‘Ong Kop,” my Lord Tiger, the Mois were always in front 
listening, examining the ground and reading signs in every torn 
branch and bent blade of grass. 

The Mois are the aboriginal people of the country, and were 
driven from the plains into the forest-covered hills by the invading 
Annamese. They were now, therefore, in their native element, 
while the Annamese, who never leave their ricefields, were like fish 
out of water. The Mois are normally bigger than the Annamese, and 
the two who accompanied us were no exception to the rule. Their 
powerful well-shaped limbs and splendid carriage made the small 
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wiry Annamese look more insignificant than usual. They were 
entirely naked except for a loin cloth, through which was thrust a 
wooden sheathed knife. But in spite of the contempt of the clothed 
for the unclothed, no stranger would have guessed that the Annamese 
were the conquering race. 

About 11 a.m. we crossed an almost dried-up stream, and on the 
further side the Mois stopped us—here we understood the elephants 
had passed the preceding night. We sat down to eat the meagre 
lunch we had brought with us and drink with fervour the last drops 
of our precious liquid, while the Mois examined the tracks all round 
us. They returned shortly and beckoned us to follow. We were 


THE ELEPHANT TRUNK TIED ON THE BACK OF OUR CART CAUSES MUCH INTEREST 


just about to remount our ponies when they made negative signs, 
meaning that it was impossible to ride. Perhaps we were quite 
near! The reins of the three ponies were hurriedly pushed into the 
hands of one of the boys, but no sooner did he see that he was being 
left alone than he dropped them and ran after us. Fortunately the 
ponies went on calmly grazing. We were eventually obliged to leave 
the two Annamese, who were to protect each other with a gun 
neither knew how to use. 

Thirty or forty yards from where we had left our ponies the 
Mois led us down a steep rocky path. I say path, but there was no 
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vestige of what is commonly known as a path. We were scram- 
bling over boulders, slipping down on crumbling stone, clinging to 
trunks of trees, extricating ourselves from twining creepers. ... It 
seemed impossible that we were following in the footsteps of forty 
elephants! How could these great heavy animals have passed here 
where we with our agile limbs and light weight found it so difficult 
to get forward? They must be much less awkward and cumbersome 
than they appear; perhaps that heavy look is simply a trick which 
they find effective when they have been some time in captivity. 
If the Mois expression had not been so entirely confident I could 
not have believed that we were on their tracks. 

At the bottom of the long steep descent I found to my dismay 
that we should have as many difficulties mounting the other side. 
Already my husband, as he gave me a helping hand here and there, 
had said that I could not continue, and now to my disappointment 
I found I must give up the pursuit. It was decided that one of the 
Mois should return with me to where the Annamese had remained 
with the ponies. To turn back after having gone so far was heart- 
rending, especially as we did not know that we might not be quite close 
on them. As soon as my companion had hauled me up the ravine 
and brought me in sight of the Annamese he turned and disappeared. 
Evidently he was afraid of missing the dramatic moment. 

There was nothing to drink, so I simply laid the saddle carpets 
on one of the flattest stones, rolled my mackintosh into a pillow, and 
lay down. A few minutes later, in spite of my hard bed and pre- 
carious position (a slight movement would have sent me rolling off 
my stone into the river-bed), and the ants, spiders, etc., which soon 
came crawling over me, I fell asleep. 

Two hours later I was awakened by a chuckle above my head. 
Looking up I saw my husband pointing me out the two Mois who 
were carrying—what was it?—the trunk of an elephant! They 
tottered under the heavy weight, and uttered low whistles, which 
was their way of panting. They at last dropped their burden down 
beside me. 

This is what had happened. Not very long after my return the 
Mois began to go quicker and quicker, and indeed my husband and 
M. Vernet had hard work to keep up with them. After rushing and 
tearing along for about an hour they began to advance more cau- 
tiously ; occasionally they lay on the ground to listen, and often 
looked behind and to the side as well as only in front. Then 
one of them stopped dead and pointed. My husband saw nothing, 
though the suppressed excitement of his guide caused him to 
gaze again and again in the direction indicated. Then slowly the 
silhouette of a great elephant half hidden by the foliage took shape— 
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he had been looking for something so very much smaller that 
although he had had his eyes fixed on the monster he had not seen 
it. Then he made out four or five others, all at about equal distances 
from where he stood. And where were the remaining thirty-five? 
Perhaps the little human group were standing in the midst of the 
herd. Involuntarily my husband looked for shelter, but there were 
no big trees just there; it was a thick undergrowth made up of 
willowy saplings. A hurried consultation between the two men, and 
it was determined to approach still closer to see if there was not a 
male among them. They made a circuit of the nearest elephant, 
passing behind her. She was standing quietly rocking on her feet, 
twitching her ears, and wagging her tail. She seemed content with 


MY HUSBAND ON THE FALLEN FOE 


the world in general and herself in particular. But suddenly her 
happy reflections ceased; she stood quite still, raised her trunk in 
the air, and turned completely round. She was on the alert, con- 
scious that everything was not as it should be. She came a few 
steps forward, pushing her way through the undergrowth till she was 
within a few yards of where the two men were crouching. There 
was not a moment to lose. Already the brusque movements of this 
single elephant had made the whole herd anxious. The crackling 
of branches and heavy footfalls came from every direction—the 
forest seemed alive. In a few seconds the entire herd might come 
blundering on the top of them, for they were in their very midst. 
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Either they must get out of their precarious position, or scare 
the herd. The elephant which towered above them had seen them, 
and having got over her hesitation decided that she would not be 
disturbed with impunity. But as for the second time she resolutely 
stepped towards them, they instinctively levelled their guns and 
fired. M. Vernet carried an eight-bore gun, my husband a Lebel. 
But even two bullets from these powerful weapons at short range did 
not kill her. She fell, but got up again, and made an attempt to 
get away. M. Vernet called to my husband, who had already fixed 
his eyes on another victim, and then returned to the charge. This 
time she fell heavily over on her side—dead. The two men now 


MOIS WHO FEASTED ON ELEPHANT MEAT FOR MANY WEEKS 


rushed after the fleeing herd, the Mois urging them on. But it was 
too late. The noise of the thudding footsteps, the trumpeting 
and wrathful breathing of the herd, became less and less dis- 
tinct, and very soon they gave up the chase and returned to the 
fallen foe. 

Blood was still gushing out of her mouth, and the little eyes 
were still open, but the monster was dead. The Mois examined her 
from the tip of her trunk to the end of her tail. Their close inspec- 
tion was not due to curiosity or wonder; no, they were simply 
gauging her weight. Apparently the monster was to feed the sur- 
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rounding Moi villages for some time to come, and the two guides 
expected gross profits. Indeed, we heard later that before the 
bones had been cleaned of all flesh, a real path had been made by 
the daily pilgrimage. 

My husband thought that I too should like to taste the delicacy 
of elephant meat, and he therefore had a large piece of the trunk 
sawed off. It was tied on to the back of the pony-cart when, having 
again reached Suoi Giau, we finally started for home. 


EXAMINING THE |WOUNDS—M. VERNET IN BACKGROUND 


Early the next morning we sent round to all our friends and 
neighbours of the post a small elephant steak. One lady on coming 
to see us off at the boat told us she had much enjoyed the dish; 
she had not found it tough, and the flavour though unusual not 
disagreeable. It is true that her cook had stewed it for forty- 
eight hours! 
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GANNETS IN FLIGHT 


WITH THE SOLAN GEESE 
BASS ROCK 


BY SETON GORDON 


A curious and interesting bird is the Gannet or Solan Goose, and 
were he distributed throughout the British Isles his numbers would 
be comparatively few. As it is, there are three great nesting haunts 
of this species in Great Britain—Ailsa Craig on the west coast of 
Scotland, the giant cliffs of lone St. Kilda, and last, though by no 
means least, the famous Bass Rock, a few miles from North Berwick 
and a couple of miles from the mainland. It was on a delightful 
August day that I made my first visit to the rock. The waters of 
the Firth of Forth were undisturbed by even the faintest ripple, and 
through the glass hundreds of gannets could be discerned soaring 
round the precipices, or flying to and from their nests. Seen from 
the mainland the rock presents a most imposing appearance. Rising 
to a height of over 400 ft. above sea level, with its cliffs dazzlingly 
white in the sunshine, only on the north-west side is the rock at all 
accessible, and even here the ascent is extremely steep. The sole 
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human inhabitants of the place are the lighthouse-keepers, who, by 
the way, are almost entirely shut off from the mainland, and who 
eagerly asked me for news of the outside world—a curious state of 
affairs when one realises how near they are to civilisation, and that 
a launch visits the rock almost daily during the summer. 

On this particular morning, however, the launch had no steam 
up, and so to avoid a wait the fireman was ordered to row me across 
in a boat of extremely small dimensions. We each took an oar, and 


A THICKLY TENANTED LEDGE 


good progress was being made when a large passenger steamer was 
seen to be bearing directly down upon us. My companion appeared 
somewhat uneasy, and so a spurt was made, which, however, was 
unavailing, as the steamer seemed bent upon getting past between 
us and the rock, and accordingly altered her course just sufficiently 
to keep her head pointing straight towards us. Matters began to 
look somewhat serious, so we put in another hard spurt, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the steamer go past some thirty or forty yards 
behind us. The captain on the bridge seemed to be treating the 
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matter as an excellent joke, but my companion was loud in his 
denunciations of the skipper, and stated that in his opinion a much 
wider berth should have been given us. 

We were now close to the’ rock, and the first birds to be seen 
were a mother guillemot and her young one. The youngster, though 
quite small, seemed as much at home in the water as its mother, and 
followed her at a distance of a few yards, every now and again rising 
in the water and flapping its half-formed wings. The rock reached, 
we were met by the lighthouse-keeper (who, by the way, is a keen 
observer of the birds’around him), and made ‘our way to the west 


GANNETS WITH YOUNG 


‘“‘rookery,” as it is termed, where thousands of solan geese were 
tending their young. On our journey we passed the ruins of what was 
in olden times a fortress of considerable importance; but now its 
walls are given over to the industrious puffins, which rear their 
young in the chinks and holes in the walls overlooking the sea. 
Many of the birds were flying to and from their nesting holes, carry- 
ing in their enormous bills numerous sand-eels for their young. It 
is an interesting fact that whereas most birds are content to bring 
back one fish at a time, the puffin goes out on a regular fishing 
expedition and returns with his bill filled with sand-eels, to the 
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number of six or seven, neatly packed in one above the other. It 
is a matter of some discussion as to how the bird is able, while 
catching a fish, to retain in his bill those already caught. The 
probability is that he lays them on the surface of the water, and 
after having caught a number, picks them up and returns to his 
nest. 

Leaving behind us, then, the nesting quarters of the puffin, a few 
minutes’ walk brought us to where hundreds of solan geese could be 
heard screaming beneath, and so with the keeper leading the. way I 
descended, somewhat anxiously, it is true, for the rocks were smooth 
and slippery, and a false step would have had disastrous conse- 


SOARING IN THE TEETH OF THE BREEZE 


quences, the cliff at this point rising almost sheer from the sea close 
on 400 ft. below. Soon we reached the nesting quarters of the 
gannets, and what struck me most forcibly was the extreme tameness 
of the birds which had young. The gannet only hatches out a single 
egg, but makes an ideal mother, and is ready to defend its young if 
occasion demands it. The eggs are laid in April and May, and it is 
a curious fact that the earliest nesting site on the Bass Rock is in a 
very unsheltered situation with a northern exposure. The period of 
incubation is about six weeks, but at the time of my visit several 
birds were still patiently sitting on addled or unfertile eggs, and it 
appears that these unfortunate birds continue to brood till the date 
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of their departure from the rock in October or November. The 
young when first hatched are ungainly little creatures, of quaint 
appearance, and they grow slowly, so that it is some months before 
they are able to leave the nest. The young were in all stages of 
growth. A very few birds were nearly full-grown, the majority were 
still in the downy stages, though even at this early period they were 
extremely annoyed at our approach, and uttered plaintive cries, 
making determined prods at us with their sharp bills, and not with- 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


out effect. There was one ledge in particular quite crowded with 
adult solan geese sheltering their young, and from a somewhat pre- 
carious foothold I was successful in obtaining a series of interesting 
photographs. One old mother gannet was absurdly tame, and allowed 
me to approach to within a yard or so, looking perfectly furious, how- 
ever, and uttering the wildest and most discordant cries. I several 
times shoved her over the edge of the rock, and she fell some yards, 
shrieking wildly, before soaring out over the sea. She returned 
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again in less than a minute, and I managed to photograph her in 
mid-air, just before she alighted on the ledge. The gannet’s eve is 
ofa very peculiar colour, giving the bird a somewhat callous and 
cruel appearance, with a result that the young birds have a more 
pleasing appearance than the adults. Sometimes, when I was at 
the ledge, the male bird would put in an appearance, and then there 
was a wonderful display of affection, the birds fondling each other 
with their bills in the most laughable fashion, the while uttering 
wild cries and grunts evidently meant as tokens of endearment. 


HEN GANNET ALIGHTING AT NEST 


Gannets are arrant thieves, and if a bird flies off, leaving her 
nest unguarded, her nearest neighbour furtively approaches and 
carries off large quantities of nesting material. Sometimes she is 
surprised by the rightful owner, and then a battle royal usually 
occurs, ending, perhaps, by both combatants being precipitated into 
the sea below. The birds obtain practically all the stuff thev use 
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for their nests from the surface of the sea, and make use of the 
coarse grass growing on the rock for the lining of them. During 
my visit I saw several birds flying round with long ribbons of sea- 
weed trailing from their bills, and the lighthouse-keeper informed 
me that they often flew about with them for a whole day. 

The young solan geese are fed chiefly on herrings, and the 
parent birds go long distances in order to procure them. Their 


YOUNG GANNET PEERING OVER THE ABYSS 


method of capturing their prey is interesting. Soaring at a great 
height the gannet locates her fish, and closing her wings she shoots 
down with incredible speed, throwing the spray far into the air as 
she enters the water. She rarely misses her aim, and having caught 
her fish, swallows it, and makes her way back to her young one, who 
is eagerly awaiting her arrival. The method of feeding is somewhat 
peculiar, to say the least of it. The parent bird opens her mouth 
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wide and the youngster inserts its bill and extracts the fish from the 
crop. This operation usually takes place during the night in the 
earlier part of the season, but we were fortunate in seeing at least 
one young bird being fed at the time of our visit. 

On the eastern side of the Bass Rock the gannets nest in even 
greater numbers than on the west face, and so later in the day we 
visited this nesting site also. Here we came upon the cliff suddenly, 
and I must confess I was somewhat alarmed to see my guide dis- 


GANNET GUARDING YOUNG 


appear without warning over what seemed to be a sheer precipice. 
As he looked on the descent as a mere nothing I managed to get 
down to a point where, across a shoulder of the rock, we had a 
magnificent view of thousands of gannets either guarding their young 
or else sailing round on motionless wings. Our point of vantage 
was a very precarious one, and when my companion asked me to 
come to the edge and look over, I must admit my reply was in the 
N2 
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negative. A somewhat adventurous young gannet started off ona 
tour of exploration, and to the anxiety of the parent bird was seen 
balanced on the edge of a ledge. The drop tothe next ledge was 
trifling, but when the mother bird saw her young one in the act of 
toppling over she flew anxiously up and tried to shove it back. At 
this moment, however, the youngster lost its balance and both young 
and old fell shrieking to the ledge below. It was interesting to 
note, amongst the birds which were constantly sailing round the 
rock in the teeth of a rising westerly wind, various immature birds 
in different stages of development. The birds which were hatched 
off last year were dark brown in colour, those of two years’ growth 
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had a few white feathers, and these white feathers increased with the 
age of the bird. The watcher informed me that a gannet did not 
attain maturity until the advanced age of five years, but the imma- 
ture birds of only a year’s growth were fully as strong on the wing 
as their parents. Just before leaving the cliff we had the interesting 
experience of seeing a guillemot flying up to its young with fish in 
its bill. Apparently this is rarely seen, for the watcher stated that 
during his five years’ residence in the rock this was the first occasion 
on which he had seen a guillemot actually carrying fish. The wind 
was now blowing a gale from the west, so the crossing to the main- 
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land was a somewhat exciting one, the launch several times shipping 
fairly heavy seas, and the spray flying over the bows continually. 

I paid a second visit to the Bass on September 20 to obtain some 
photographs of the now fully-grown young gannets. Though the 
morning was a favourable one, a heavy swell was sweeping in from 
the north-east, and it was not until afternoon that I could effect a 
landing on the rock. From the mainland the solan geese could be 
seen soaring round the cliffs in enormous numbers; but evidently 
they were becoming restless, for now and again the whole body 
would leave the rock and would sweep out to sea, returning again in 


YOUNG GANNET ABOUT TO TAKE HIS FATAL LEAP 


a few minutes’ time. Accompanied by a lighthouse-keeper, I first 
visited the rookery on the western side, and found a fair number of 
young birds in accessible situations. What struck me most, how- 
ever, was the wildness of the parent birds, compared with their 
behaviour when last I visited the rock. Then they had allowed us 
to approach to within a few yards of them, but now they were 
extremely shy, and took wing almost immediately they sighted us. 
Descending to a ledge where a solitary young gannet was standing, 
we stalked him cautiously, but to no purpose, for he threw himself 
over the cliff before we could get near him. A little farther along a 
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second youngster was being guarded by his mother, who, however, 
flew off at our approach. The young solan—which was scarcely 
full-grown—became wildly excited on seeing us, and disgorged a fish 
of over a quarter of a pound. He then squatted behind a stone 
with his head alone showing, and I succeeded in getting a rather 
interesting photograph of him in this position. We were fearful lest 
he should overbalance himself, for he was scarcely able to risk the 
headlong descent of some 300 ft. He wandered to the extreme 
edge of the rock, and, as the photograph on page 187 shows, 


GANNET AND YOUNG 


craned his neck over the edge, meditating apparently as to whether 
he could risk the leap. As we approached nearer he called piteously, 
but allowed us to recede without incident. The lighthouse-keeper, 
however, on returning for some of my gear must have startled him, 
for with a shriek he overbalanced himself and disappeared over the 
rock. If he had kept his nerve he would probably have succeeded 
in ‘clearing the rock, but unfortunately he hit on a ledge, and 
rebounding, fell from ledge to ledge until he reached the bottom and 
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lay motionless. He was not the only victim, however, for we could 
see lying at the foot of the rock the bodies of several luckless young 
solans who had met their death in a similar manner. One would 
have imagined that the parents of the youngster which had perished 
so tragically would have at least flown down to him as he lay at the 
foot of the cliff, but as it was they betrayed not the slightest interest 
in their progeny, and the keeper stated that after they had once 


left their nesting ledge the young were completely ignored by the 
adult birds. 


FULL-FLEDGED YOUNG GANNET 


The gannets, when first hatched, are clad in white down; but at 
the present date they were mostly full-fledged, their feathers being of 
a dark grey-brown. Some of the young, however, had still patches of 
down clinging to them, and we saw one young bird which was quite 
a baby, and which would not be able to leave the rock for another 
six weeks. Altogether we came across some half a dozen young 
birds, every one of which took their dangerous leap over the rock at 
our approach. [In one instance the bird flew quite a considerable 
distance out to sea before splashing into the water, and the water 
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round the rock was dotted with young solans. Apparently the young 
birds have to fend for themselves immediately they leave the nest, 
for the lighthouse-keeper stated that the adult gannets never under 
any circumstances continue to feed their offspring after the latter 
have left the rock. 

We had been in great hopes of securing a photograph of a 
gannet feeding its young, but for this we were somewhat late in 
the season, for on all accessible ledges any birds we approached 
promptly threw themselves over the cliff, and usually succeeded in 
reaching the water in safety. Ona sunny part of the rock an old 
gannet was discovered dozing in the sun with his head tucked away 
among his feathers, but an incautious word spoken when we were 
stalking him made him look up in sleepy surprise, and finding he 
was being invaded by the camera fiend he evidently decided that he 
could not face it, and sailed out over the cliff. Curious to say, 
although it was well on in September, numbers of gannets were 
soaring about, carrying in their bills pieces of grass or seaweed, and 
in at Jeast one instance we came across a nest freshly built, though 
of course with no egg in it. On the east rookery a great many of 
the young were still at the nests, and there were crowds of adult 
gannets on this part of the rock. Often when an individual at- 
tempted to alight he found there was no room for him, and was jostled 
and pushed by the other birds until he toppled over the rock, gaining 
his balance after falling a few feet, and sailing out to sea. The be- 
haviour of some of the birds was very curious on these occasions. 
Bending their heads until they touched the ground they would seem 
to be deep in thought, and then would raise their heads and shake 
them violently and solemnly from side to side, the while uttering the 
weirdest and most discordant cries. Many of the young birds were 
flapping their wings and seemed to be holding animated conversa- 
tions with their parents, perhaps inquiring of the latter when they 
would be sufficiently strong on the wing to set out on their perilous 
first flight. Although in the third week of September, scarcely one 
out of the thousands of young gannets which had been reared on the 
rock was strong on the wing. So I think it may safely be stated 
that the young of the solan geese are later in reaching maturity than 
any other of our British birds, . 
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The attraction of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (11th edition). 


INCE Christmas, advance copies 
of the new Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica (11th edition) have been 

in course of delivery to over 8,000 
subscribers, whose applications (in 
response to an announcement first 
made in November) had been received 


by The Cambridge Cnibersity Press 
up to that time. 

If these first 8,000 subscribers were 
asked to say in virtue of what quality 
they recognized the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica to be a desirable possession— 
if they were asked what great promise 
was confirmed by their first glance 
into the volumes, to be reconfirmed on 
further examination—the answers, vary- 
ing in form according to individual 
idiosyncracies, would, upon _ analysis, 
resolve themselves into this, that the 
work was essentially written to be read. 
The service which it performs goes far 
beyond the limits of a work of reference. 


A book written to be READ. 


To describe a book as consisting of 
some 40,000 articles upon every con- 
ceivable topic is inevitably to suggest 
that in each case it gives but a modicum 
of information; that it can claim to 
possess, theretore, no more than the re- 
stricted utility which belongs to a work 
of reference—and of reference only in 
respect of the more obvious points in 
connexion with any subject. In the case 
of the new Britannica, however, its 40,coo 
articles, while they answer all the 
questions as to which an inquirer might 
expect to find satisfaction in an ency- 
clopaedia, were not intended merely to 
be consulted in this way. They are the 
work of leading authorities, written to be 
vead, as other books dealing with only 
one subject are read, foy the instruction 
and the interest they afford, 


The value of the service which it 
performs. 


Such is the characteristic which gives 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica its great 
attraction, which recommends it as beyond 
question a desirable possession. Were it 
merely a dictionary of abbreviated infor- 


mation, many of those who are now read- 
ing in its pages would have argued that, 
useful as such a book might well be, they 
could only look forward to consulting it 
occasionally. One may recognize that there 
would be utility in a book which tells the 
inquirer the area of Japan, or the dates of 
Aristotle, and yet feel by no means confi- 
dent that it would be often in use, or 
greatly valued. Tosuch questions, indeed, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a matter 
of course, provides an immediate answer ; 
but it performs an immeasurably more 
valuable service when it meets the need of 
the reader who would know about Japan, or 
who would understand what manner of 
teaching it was that makes Aristotle still 
the most quoted among philosophers. 

This very claim, however, to perform so 
large a service might perhaps raise a doubt 
as to whetherthe attempt were not too large, 
whether it could succeed in affording more 
than a smattering of knowledge. As tothe 
standard of scholarship maintained by the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, the sub- 
scriber doubtless finds some assurance in 
the fact that its articles are such as 
commend themselves as sufficient to the 
distinguished scholars who contribute 
them. It is enough that the philosophy 
of Aristotle shouid be discussed in an 
article of many thousands of words by the 
late Professor Case, and that the country 
and history of Japan should be described 
and related by Captain Brinkley in an 
article of about 180,000 words. 


An essential characteristic. 


Here, then, is to be sought the secret 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s great- 
ness, and the attraction it exercises. At 
no period in its history was the purpose 
which its editors proposed to themselves 
that merely of reference. They intended 
always a book that should be vead, that 
should carry out the promise of the name 
“encyclopaedia ’—a word which means 
circle of instruction,’ and connotes 
veading, not reference. The first edition 
(1768) did not even propose to make a 
complete circle; but, within its limited 
range, its essential character was that of 
a collection of treatises to be read for the 
instruction they afforded. And the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, during a century 
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and a half characterized by an astounding 
expansion of knowledge, has been able to 
carry out its purpose, because it allowed, 
for the treatment of every subject, space 
enough to attract the services of the most 
distinguished scholars. 


A photograph which is to the point. 

It is to its extent, therefore, that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica owes its great 
attraction as a book to be vead on any subject. 
In the past, however, this attraction was 
discounted by the very circumstance which 
promoted it. Its volumes were written, 
indeed, to be read; but they were too big 
and too heavy to hold with comfort. In 
too many cases, therefore, their possessor 
never reaped the full value of his posses- 
sion; he used the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica only for reference—even then finding 
its cumbersome volumes an inconveni- 
ence. As go per cent. of those whose 
orders have already been received have 
elected to take the new edition in the new 
form, i.e., printed upon India paper, it 
is evident that the attraction of the book, 
as one to be read for its instruction and 
its interest, is greatly enhanced by the 


fact that the employment of India paper 
makes light and readable volumes. 

The photograph reproduced on the 
next page, therefore, is very much to 
the point in a consideration of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica as a book to 


read. A volume of the 11th edition con- 
tains at least 100 pages more than did a 
volume of the roth edition; yet, printed 
upon India paper, its bulk and weight are 
less by two thirds. Moreover, India 
paper permits of a flexible leather back, 
and thus the quarto volume can be 
doubled right back, cover to cover, and 
held comfortably in the hand, while the 
reader sits at ease. 


The intention of the contributors. 

The new Encyclopaedia Britannica will 
prove to be a valuable resource for refer- 
ence 1; yet, it is primarily intended to 
be read. It sets out to deal with every 
subject; yet its treatment everywhere 
maintains a high standard of scholarship. 
As representing two extremes, there may 
be instanced an extraordinarily interesting 


1 How full the new edition is as a work of 
reference may be gathered from the fact that 
the Index (volume 29, which is now on the 
eve of completion) contains some 500,000 
references. 
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study contributed by Mr. Sheppard, of the 
Board of Education, under the heading 
Arithmetic,” and an illuminating descrip- 
tion, by Dr. Mirbt, Professor of Church 
History at Marburg, of what took place 
at the ‘Vatican Council” which made 
Papal infallibility an article of faith. 
These two treatises are part of the same 
book, and between them liés the whole field 
of knowledge, covered by an alphabetical 
series of some 40,000 articles. Yet the 
distinguished authority in either case 
wrote his article, not for reference, but to 
be vead—read through, re-read, studied, as 
would be a book dealing with one subject } 
instead of with many thousands. 

The knowledge that he was contribut- 
ing to a book of universal information 
exercised an important influence, however, 
upon his writing. For he knew that his 
article was to meet with readers who are 
unpractised in mathematical speculations 
and have, perhaps, never heard of the 
Vatican Council. If his article was to be 
read, as he hoped it would be read, it must 
be comprehensible, and thus reveal the 
interest of its subject even to those who 
have never thought about it. Indeed, had 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica been 
written, not for the benefit of the public 
at large, but solely for circulation among 
its own learned contributors, the virtue 
of ‘making things clear” would have 
been no less necessary. The greatest 
authority upon Church History may need 
to be led by the hand in approaching 
the conception of number, and a writer 
upon the Vatican Council is not justified in 
taking any knowledge of Papal history 
for granted though his reader enjoy a 
European reputation as a mathematician. 


Its fascination for the reader. 


The possessor of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, indeed, has at his disposal 
the equivalent of such a library as he 
could by no means hope tocollect. Here is 
information provided for his reading by 
the best authorities. His use of the work 
does not wait upon the asking of questions 
(though its articles together claim to 
answer all that can reasonably be put), 
for from its pages he may instruct him- 
self upon any subject. The systematic 
manner of its preparation, moreover, will 
enable the reader to pursue a topic, from 
one article to another, through all its as- 
pects and ramifications. And since to 
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understand — to 
make ever so small 
a beginning of un- 
derstanding—isalso 
to be interested, a 
volume of the new 
Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica will stand 
even the test which 
the reader puts it 
to when he opens 
it at random, and 
reads on, page after 
page, from one 
article to the next, 
under stronger 
compulsion than a 
sense of curiosity. 
Even from desul- 
tory reading in such 
a book he cannot 
but gain something 
that is permanent. 

When Boswell 
made his celebrated 
distinction between 
two kinds of know- 
ledge —‘“‘ we either 
know a subject our- 
selves, or we know 
where we can find 
information upon 
it’”—a man might 
well have gained ac- 
quaintance, from 
his ordinary read- 
ing and intercourse, 
with a large portion 
of what then made 
up the complete 
circle of know- 
ledge, and, for the 
rest, have found it comparatively easy to 
say where toturn. It has often been re- 
marked, by way of comment upon the 
usefulness of such a resource as the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, that it first 
appeared (thirteen years after the publi- 
cation of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, that 
monument of single-handed labour) at a 
time when specialization was already 
beginning to limit the possible extent of 
the first kind of knowledge, and to render 
the second difficult. Since that time the 
multiplication of special studies has so 
rapidly extended the bounds of know- 
ledge, that a subscriber might well 
be attracted by the new edition of 


The employment of India paper makes a volume of the new En- 

cyclopaedia Britannica light and slender enough to vead with pleasure, 

while its flexible leather back, as this reproduction from an actual 

photograph shows, permits the reader to bend the volume double, cover 
to cover, and hold it easily as he sits back at his ease. 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the 
first instance, because he knows it to 
be a storehouse of information upon some 
subject of which he has made a special 
study. 


For special and general purposes. 


At the series of dinners at which the 
editor lately entertained the contributors 
to the new edition, scholars in every de- 
partment of research bore testimony to 
the usefulness of such a possession from 
their special points of view. Thus, the sub- 
scriber may set a particular value upon 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica for its 
history or its science, for the comprehensive 
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survey afforded by its legal or medical 
articles, or for its studies in comparative 
religion, or in Biblical criticism, or in military 
history. But he foresees an even greater 
advantage in the possession of such a re- 
source because it deals with the far larger 
number of subjects of which he knows little or 
nothing. 

If the subscriber were asked why, with 
interests historical or scientific, he desired 
to possess a book remarkable also for its 
series of articles upon musical instruments, 
upon agriculture and industries, upon all 
sports and games, upon the fine and applied 
arts, he would answer that the presence of 
such articles was of value to him precisely 
because they afforded information upon 
subjects with which he is not immediately 
concerned, and of which, therefore, he 
knows very little. ‘I may not be conscious, 
at the moment, of a desire to know about 
any of these things; but I would not be 
without the means of knowing, if such is 
offered to me.” And since there has de- 
veloped, in the course of a century and 
a half, an encyclopaedia in which the 
first authorities collaborate to offer the 
means of knowing, the value of such a 
possession appears to him to be self- 
evident. It scarcely occurs to him to ask 
When shall I use it?” And to attempt 
a catalogue of such occasions, to say that 
he will seek its information in connexion 
with this, that, or the other subject, is, as 
he feels, to imply that he may not resort 
to it in other connexions, and thus to set 
up limits to the usefulness of a book which 
itself knows none. When, moreover, he 
comes into possession of the volumes 
themselves, he realizes to the full the truth 
of the statement that they offer such 
matter for his reading as needs no other 
stimulus than its own intrinsic interest. 


Only 21s. a month. 


It would be strange indeed if the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
did not recommend itself at once, and to 
a large public, as a desirable possession. 
It would be deplorable were its cost such 
as would limit to a few a resource calcu- 
lated to appeal equally to all. Indeed, in 


undertaking the publication of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, the press of the 
University of Cambridge regarded the sale of 
the new edition at a low price as a matter of the 
greatest imporiance, and in considering the 
wide appeal which the book is evidently 
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making, the circumstance that it is cheap, 
is one that can by no means be overlooked. 
Those whose applications have already 
been received have purchased the new 
edition at the cash price of 15s. tod. a 
volume of nearly 1,000 pages, where the 
gth edition was originally published at the 
rate of 30s. a volume of 850 pages. They 
have the option ot paying the cash price, 
at an increase of but a few shillings, over 
a period of 4, 8, or 12 months, or of mak- 
ing monthly instalments of only 21s. 
They have obtained the book at this 
low price because they made early appli- 
cation for it—ordering it, in fact, while it 
is still in course of publication. Intend- 
ing subscribers, who would secure a like 
advantage, must follow their example, and 
make early application; for the comple- 
tion of publication--and only the Index 
volume remains to be issued—will be 
followed by an advance in price, which 
will ultimately be raised to 30s. a volume. 


Copies already in course of delivery. 


This announcement opened with the 
statement that from the advance copies 
which were to be ready in January, de- 
liveries were being made to the 8,000 
subscribers whose applications were re- 
ceived up to the last week of 1g10. Of 
this preliminary impression, however, only 
12,000 copies have been printed upon 
India paper. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the entire impression will be taken 
up within a short time of the publication 
of this magazine, and some delay must 
occur before further supplies are available. 
Those to whom it is a consideration of some 


importance that they should obtain copies 
ot a new book as soon as it 1s out have thus 
every reason to make application without 
delay. You may obtain an order form at 
the present low price, with a prospectus 
and specimen pages, by writing your name 
and address below, tearing off this corner, 
and posting to 

The Cambridge Cuibersity Press, 


135, FETTER LANE, LoNDOn, E.C. 
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THE FOOTBALL MATCH 
ay j. cLaY 


I HAVE a sincere admiration for Jack Dallas. He is the prince of 
good fellows, and a thorough sportsman. He has, indeed, an all- 
round reputation in the annals of sport of which he may well be 
proud. Ido not wish to enter into the question whether it is pre- 
ferable to sit alone upon the pedestal of fame in some particular 
branch of sport and not be worth a sick headache at anything else, 
or to be a really good all-round man without obtaining bewildering 
pre-eminence. Suffice it to say that he could ride, shoot, dance, 
play hockey and golf, and do all these things well into the bargain. 
More important than all possible recommendations, however, he 
was, and remains, my friend. Meeting him in the club last night, 
I asked him, apropos of the late football news which I was reading 
in the paper, whether he had ever played ‘‘ Soccer.”’ 

‘“My dear fellow,”’ he said, ‘‘I have played most games, and 
I plead guilty to participation in this pleasant little pastime too. 
Why, I played in an English Cup-tie once.” 

When?” 

‘*Oh, about ten years ago.” 

“Tell me about 

**T will, at the risk of boring you,” he replied, and I became a 
listener to the following recital. 

‘You possibly never heard of the ‘ Busy Hornets.’ They were 
burnt out some years ago, but at the time I am speaking of they 
were a pretty good side down our way, and enjoyed considerable 
local reputation. Crowds used to collect to see the Hornets play, 
and the possession of a black and yellow shirt was indeed a coveted 
glory. It was just as I was leaving school that one of the directors, 
a friend of my father, happened to see me playing in a school 
match. It was one of my ‘on’ days, as I believe I scored about 
six or seven goals. At any rate, he was so impressed with my per- 
formance that I received an invitation, or rather a summons, to 
present myself on the Hornets’ ground and take part in a trial 
match for the forthcoming Cup-tie v, the Ramblers. In this 
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preliminary canter I acquitted myself successfully, and was selected 
finally for the big match. 

*“My delight knew no bounds. I was the proudest and the 
happiest of boys until the morning of this eventful match. Then 
indeed nervousness began to set in with a vengeance. I spent 
the morning in viewing my apparel, worrying over the bars of my 
boots and my laces. I had my shirt tried on over and over again, 
and did a few other things, but not enough to give me an appetite 
for lunch. I ate nothing except bread and cheese, and I did not 
contribute much to the domestic conversation. My mother said I 
looked as if I had just seen a ghost; I certainly looked like one 
myself. The fact was I was in a blue funk. My anxiety increased 
as I changed and then proceeded to the ground. I felt a clammy, 
horribie little beast as I entered the arena with my colleagues, who 
regarded me, I remember, with considerable disdain. My first im- 
pressions, indeed, have never left me. They remain deeply rooted 
in my mind. I saw a mass of seedy individuals thronging the line, 
the patrons of British sport, the elders smoking rotten tobacco and 
the youths spitting out bits of oranges and caramel, wearing hideous 
ties and yellow-and-black favours with the words ‘Sting them, 
Hornets,’ and so forth, and making the welkin re-echo with cat-calls 
and whistles. I was self-conscious, and felt that my appearance 
was the cause of universal comment. ‘ What’s this bloke doing? 
I reckon they must be hard up to play kids in the nursery?’ Another 
would answer, ‘ Well, he’s got good shoulders and calves anyway, 
and I have heerd say he can do the hundred in 10}’; and others would 
add a few equally groundless fabrications about my unhappy self. 

‘* And now to the battle itself. We had not been playing five 
minutes before I had gained what I think was for a boy of my age a 
singularly intelligent grasp of the position of affairs. I saw at once 
that our opponents were considerably our superiors. Their superiority 
was manifested partly in their greater dexterity, their greater weight, 
their greater science, but chiefly in the person of Moddles. Ah, you 
have never heard of Moddles. Then please pardon a little digres- 
sion. Moddles was originally pulled out of a coal-mine in Wales, 
transplanted to a football field, where he soon jumped into fame as 
the most brilliant centre half-back in the world. Subsequently he 
had been hawked all over England, the hero of every team rich 
enough and fortunate enough to possess him, until at the time I was 
speaking of he commanded the respectable little sum of £1,500, 
which the Rangers gave.for him. He was in all conscience a hulking 
big chap, a good husband, a good Churchman, and ready to do any- 
body a good turn, whether as an advertisement for temperance-cr 
whisky, and a popular favourite everywhere. ? 
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‘“‘T was playing inside right, and part of Moddles’s duty was to 
look after me—a very small part I think he considered it. Our 
team, as a whole, could only be designated by the word ‘rotten,’ 
and the display we gave was a miserable one. I played very badly 
indeed, I must frankly confess ; and, as you know so well yourself, 
the man who plays badly gets all the worst of the luck—just failing 
to get to the ball, or slipping at a critical moment, and so forth. 
Our captain, a miserable specimen, described on the programme as 
centre forward, seemed to be dominated by the one idea of avoiding 
the enormous Moddles, taking up a roving commission in all parts 
of the field, and letting drive at me with idiotic passes which shot 
past like greased lightning and went out at the side lines. There 
was no attempt at combination on our side, with the result that our 
opponents began to control the game, led by Moddles, who was here, 
there, and everywhere; and shots came in upon our goalkeeper like 
a shower of hailstones. That our citadel remained intact for the 
whole of the first half was due first to the almost superhuman skill 
of our goalkeeper, the only competent man on our side, and secondly 
to the almost uncanny inability of the opposing forwards to guide 
the ball between the posts. Like so many professional teams of the 
day, they would manceuvre beautifully to within a few yards of the 
coveted goal, and then lose their heads and give a wild indiscrimi- 
nate kick, perhaps wide out to the corner flag. 

‘* The second half was a repetition of the first. Moddles broke 
up any little feeble opposition on our side. The Rangers swarmed 
round our goal, whilst our goalkeeper defended the bridge in a 
manner worthy of Horatius. I myself was playing wretchedly, and 
was being mercilessly jeered. It is only fairness, however, to say that, 
try as [ would, I never could get the better of Moddles. Once or twice 
I felt his warm breath down my neck, and the next minute I was 
unaccountably on my back. So we progressed until ten minutes of 
time, when I got a not very serious kick on the shin, possibly from 
Moddles, which roused the demon in me. Now, you don’t know 
what a magnificent thing it is to be made really angry. Some 
wiseacres say it is fatal to lose one’s temper at games. All I can say 
in reply is that they have never played football. Well, I just lost 
all nervousness, felt mad, and began to hatch a deep design. I took 
two minutes’ rest to gain my breath, and then to my unspeakable 
delight our forwards made a despairing effort along the left, passed 
the ball to our captain, who, seeing Moddles, wisely left it, and it 
came in my direction. I trapped it rather neatly, and clenching my 
teeth, slithered by Moddles, who was impeded by his own back; 
and managing to steady myself, literally banged the ball into the net 
“amid a scene of tremendous enthusiasm on the part of the spectators, 
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though I must confess at the same time to being a little hurt that my 
success was received apathetically—nay, even reproachfully, by my 
fellow warriors, especially the captain of the band. The game was 
won. I was happy but frightened, expecting Moddles to come up 
and demolish me, and was indeed surprised when he met me with 
a broad grin, and said, ‘Well, I’m——,’ an aposiopesis truly 
worthy of so greata man. There were now only four minutes left, and 
the opposing forces were spent; whilst ours, on the contrary, in the 
flush of success, were rejuvenated. Moddles went at us like a mad 
bull, but we resisted him, though I was gratified to see that our 
recreant captain, who had so far successfully evaded him, was in the 
last two minutes of the game caught tripping (literally) by that 
redoubtable champion, and came to earth with a resounding thud. 
Procumbit humi bos, and that is the last I saw or wished to see of 
our boss. 

‘“The game was over. I was indeed a proud man, but prouder 
still when Moddles approached me, put his burly hand on my 
shoulder, and said, ‘Come along, youngster, and have a drink.’ 

“Tt was not till later that day that my pride received a shock. 
A friend of mine, a horrible old cynic, came up to me and said, 
‘That goal of yours was very comic, wasn’t it ?’ 

““* How comic?’ I said, with some show of indignation. ‘It 
was a thundering good goal.’ 

‘“**Why, you mean to say that you didn’t see that that match was 
engineered? I should have thought it was obvious to the meanest 
intelligence that the Rangers could have beaten you any time during 
the game. It was, however, clearly their best policy to play for a 
draw,.and get a replay on their own ground, which, as you know, 
can count upon an enormous gate, owing to its excellent train service 
and the popularity of the club. The Hornets at the same time have 
no cause to be particularly grateful to you. They will be beaten in 
the next round, that is to say the divisional final, without the shadow 
of a doubt: and financially they will get about one quarter of the 
amount they would have obtained had they replayed the match 
with the Rangers, whilst morally they have broken faith.’ 

“«* But,’ I answered, ‘if this is so, why was not I apprised of 
these intentions ?’ 

‘“** Well, I suppose they did not apprehend very much danger 
from your quarter, and imagined that Moddles would be able to 
cope with what little there was. At any rate, according to my 
calculation your goal has cost the two clubs about £300, and I don’t 
think you will be asked to play again.’ 

wasn’t!” 
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UNLOADING BOATS AT CASTANHEIRA 


AS ILHAS DESERTAS: 


GOAT-SHOOTING ON A LITTLE-KNOWN ISLAND 
IN MID-ATLANTIC 


BY 


And there loom out of the blue three sheer and clean-cut mighty monuments 
of some great upheaval, purple-edged, and fretted here and there with basalt red. 


‘The Desertas—how grand they stand in their desolation, theirsilence ! Well named 


are they. They seem to be the silent sentinels of Time at their post in the Ocean of 
to Madeira, 


ALL volcanic formations are marvels of Nature’s workmanship, and 
these three desolate islands, lying in mid-Atlantic, are assuredly no 
exceptions. The magnificent high cliffs falling sheer down a thousand 
and more feet into the foaming sea, the wonderful colours of the 
red soil, black rock, and lichen-covered slopes, are an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope of wonderful scenes. 

Years ago the islands were populated from the Portuguese 
colony of Madeira. At that period there was grass enough to feed a 
certain number of cattle and goats, and a small colony was formed. 
The poor people obtained most of their supplies from the mainland, 
but to this day there are marks bearing evidence of the fact that they 
also tilled the soil ; even a chapel was built on a high prominence, 
and the cut stones still lie amongst the ruins. 
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Three hours’ rough voyage in a small coasting steamer takes us 
into the bay of the Castanheira. There are only three passes by 
which sportsmen, with camp kit, can reach the summit of the main 
island—Deserta Grande—and the Castanheira offers the surest foot- 
hold. All the passes are steep and dangerous, and one, I think, 
would make even the most intrepid Alpine climber hold his breath 
more than once. 

The steamer has been loaded over-night and presents an unusual 
spectacle. Many barrels of water are almost hidden beneath baskets 
and cases of provisions, sacks of vegetables and bread, cooking-pots, 
gun-cases, alpenstocks, tents, a torn bag of rock-salt, and an evil- 
smelling cask of ‘‘ aquadente”-—native sugar-cane brandy—sur- 
mounted by the picturesque though fiendish-looking faces of ‘‘ the 
Deserta men.”” These are men who have been born and bred to 
clambering over the dangerous precipitous cliffs, collecting orchilla 
(now a valueless product for the purple dye) and the young of shear- 
waters, whose oily bodies are salted down and find a ready market 
among the peasants of Madeira. 

It is three o’clock, and the sun will be setting at seven, so we 
land at once and sit in the broiling heat, making tea with an etna, 
and watching the men landing all the stores. The baskets and tents, 
etc., are handed to men on the rocks by others standing in the stern 
of each surf-boat, while two oarsmen keep the boat head-on to the 
sea. The water barrels are thrown overboard and brought to shore 
by men swimming along with them. 

The alpenstocks are untied from the bundle, and we start up 
the pass. We know it well, and there is no need to wait for the 
others, who will bring up the loads as soon as all are landed. The 
top of the Castanheira Pass opens out the view of the Long Valley, 
where we intend cimping, and we look back and down on the flat- 
topped neighbouring islet-—the Itheo Chao—the home of many 
hares. As soon as the small tents arrive we start pitching them; 
not too easy a job, as the wind is for ever blowing on the tops and 
the ground is so hard that it is difficult to drive a peg in anywhere. 
By sundown the keen air has made us exceedingly hungry, and a 
yell to the cook, asking if dinner is ready, only calls forth the 
response that the cooking-pots have not yet arrived. Hang those 
men, they’ve left the most important load to be brought up last ! 

As dark settles on the camp we sit and smoke and plan for the 
morrow. Hundreds of ‘‘cagarras” (shearwaters) are flying over us 
uttering their weird calls, something like the call of the ‘‘ Did-he- 
do-it” one so often hears in India, but more guttural. An agreeable 
sound, for it brings back the recollection of many pleasant days 
spent here hunting the wily goats. 
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These goats are the descendants of the tame species originally 
put on the islands by Largo, the discoverer of Madeira in 1420; but 
they have returned to their wild state in all respects save one—their 
horns twist the opposite way to those, I think, of all wild goats. For 
instance, the right horn of a markhor bears a left-hand twist, and its 
left horn a right-hand twist, while a Deserta buck’s right horn is 
right-handed and its left horn left-handed; in fact, its horns curve 
with the same twist as those of all wild sheep, with the exception of 
the bharal. In colour they assimilate to the rocks—a yellowish- 
brown with a dark streak down the back and a dark saddle mark. 


THE ITHEO CHAO FROM THE TOP OF CASTANHEIRA 


Old bucks are nearly always solitary, or perhaps two will keep each 
other company. 

We are up with the sun, and the beaters, six men, are already 
starting along the path with their long 15 ft. alpenstocks over their 
shoulders. Our two gun-bearers take our stalking-glasses, water- 
bottles, and cartridge bags, and we are off too. As we approach the 
ruins of the old houses we observe the men crouching behind some 
rocks. They have seen goats feeding at the top of the valley by the 
pine-trees ; but our glasses show us that no buck is with them, and 
we move on. The herd winds us shortly after, and disappears over 
the edge of the cliff. 
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An hour’s walk brings us to the top of the Long Valley. This 
is the broadest part of the island. It is here a little over a mile, as 
the crow flies, from shore to shore, and the tops attain a height of 
over 1,600 ft. The colours are very vivid. The surface soil has 
long ago been washed away, probably by waterspouts falling on the 
island, although history does not relate how, and has left a crumbling 
mass of curious formations in which red and yellow colourings pre- 
dominate. We pass by the ruins of a large corral (cattle kraal), the 
entrance to which is formed by two 12 ft. high pinnacles of rock 


CAMP IN LONG VALLEY 


which Nature has conveniently set in place. This still goes by the 
name of the Portal das Vaccas. 

In 1894 a landslip occurred on the Deserta Grande, and for 
about a mile on the southern side of the island, and nearly midway 
between its extremities, the cliffs are now so steep and crumbling 
that a passage is practically impossible. Goats do pass from end to 
end of the island, and so some of the men have done; but it means 
climbing down, traversing the landslip near the sea shore, with a 
dangerous climb up again. Since the landslip occurred it is neces- 
sary, if the southern half of the island is to be shot over, to move 
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camp and go by boat to the foot of Carga da Lapa Pass, whence 
two or three more days’ sport may be obtained, and perhaps another 
day to the third island, the Bugio, very difficult to climb, but on 
account of the larger size of the bucks (which there are black) well 
worth the danger. On the north side, and immediately north of the 
landslip, there occurs a fairly well-defined beach—the Faja Grande— 
probably the remains of a previous and very ancient landslip. Here 
the cliff is not quite so precipitous, and in places offers good feeding- 
grounds for goats. 

We have told our men to go along the top to the end of the 


TOP OF LONG VALLEY 


Faja Grande and then bring it back towards us. As we reach the 
‘“‘vista”’ of the Faja, we creep cautiously to the edge with glasses 
ready and peep over. What a lovely view! There, far below, the 
blue sea is beating against the shore with a continuous rumbling 
sound, a thousand feet down. Above, the precipitous cliff throws its 
shadow on numerous patches of green herbage. There are some 
dark spots on that patch. Yes, a herd of goats! Our glasses are 
directed to them at once. No, there is only a small buck with them, 
hardly worth shooting. Kut what is that standing motionless on 
that rock above? Yes, it is! A buck! And a veteran, too! His 
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wide-spreading horns are distinctly visible against the sky, and his 
long beard seems to vibrate with the wind. He is much too far off 
for a shot. Will he come our way when he hears the beaters behind 
him? There are two natural passes which goats moving towards 
us will take. One leads up to the top here where we are, and the 
other is far below, half-way between us and the sea. 

C. is already in position at the top, and motions to me to 
get down quickly, for he has spotted the beaters already approaching. 
I slip back with my gun-bearer, exchange my rifle for his alpen- 
stock, and he leads the way down. One has literally to hang on 
by one’s hands and knees here. The alpenstock, when one knows 


GRALLOCHING A BUCK 


how to use it—keeping it in the hand always farthest away from the 
cliff— is indispensable. 

I seem to have descended many hundreds of feet when at last 
my gun-bearer points to an overhanging rock, on to the edge of which 
I climb, and he hands me the rifle. Already I see a herd passing 
below me. Iam ina fever of excitement, heightened by my breath- 
lessness, consequent on crawling down the rocks. I can hardly 
hold my field-glasses still, but I can make out that the herd below 
me is not followed by a shootable buck. I turn the glasses on to 
the cliffs where we saw the big fellow. He has gone! Where 
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is he? I can see the beaters slowly advancing, one a mere speck 
almost down on the seashore, another some two hundred feet above 
him, following the line of a red streak on the cliff-side, which 
probably affords the only foothold just there; above, again, are the 
other men. They keep one above the other, now and then calling 
out to indicate their respective positions. My gun-bearer is lying 
flat on his belly on the rock looking down, and is just as excited as 
Iam. He gets up and crawls under cover of another rock, some 
twenty yards in front, and looks over. Back he returns, almost at 
‘once, and says that the old buck is coming along and will pass 


GROUP OF BEATERS 


above, between me and C. I watch eagerly. There he is, 
strolling along as if the whole island belonged to him; and so it 
does, in more senses than one. I turn, as if on a pivot, and am 
ready to fire as soon as he gets within range. Suddenly I see his 
body double up and fall, and simultaneously I hear the echo of a 
rifle from above. The body gives a spasmodic jerk, then another, 
rests for a moment on the ledge, slowly topples over, thud, thud, 
and comes to rest in a ravine two hundred feet below. One of the 
beaters has seen it fall and is climbing down to the place. He will 
gralloch it, cut off its legs, tying the four points of skin together, 
sling it on his shoulders, with the band thus formed resting across 
O2 
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his forehead, and continue the beat as if he did not feel the weight 
in the least. 

The beaters are now within three or four hundred yards, 
and it is time to move. C. has already disappeared from his post 
above. I climb up and go along the game path—it is the only way 
for me—and I hurry along to get to the next ‘‘ vista” as quickly as 
possible. As I turn a corner I find myself face to face at fifty yards 
with a buck. He has come up from below and is also using the 
path. I reach back to take the rifle from my gun-bearer: two cart- 
ridges are already in my hand to slip in. The buck stands gazing at 
me. Iam half hidden, and he evidently cannot quite make me out. 


PEDREGAL 


Slowly the rifle comes up. ‘‘ Bang!” and the buck subsides. A lucky 
chance! My gun-bearer is more than pleased. None of the beaters 
will pass along here, so he quickly grallochs it, the while expressing 
his candid opinion about goats in general and this buck in parti- 
cular, throws it over his head, takes my rifle, and bids me hurry on. 

Again I am sitting on the edge of a precipice with the rifle 
across my knees. There is something very fascinating about it all, 
and my mind wanders over a variety of subjects. The sound of 
voices brings me quickly back out of reverie. The beaters are again 
approaching, and I must move on. 

One o’clock—time for lunch—and we all make for the Casas 
where our boy is waiting our arrival with an open tiffin-basket. 
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Food tastes doubly good when one has worked hard for it. The 
beaters arrange themselves in a circle not far off, and are soon 
munching bread and sweet potatoes. We can overhear their anec- 
dotes, as each in turn recites some incident of the chase. 

“Do you recall when so-and-so came here to shoot? He 
bragged about the game he had shot in all parts of the world!” 

‘“ Yes, I remember ; he went home minus the seat of his breeches 
and offering up all the prayers he had ever learnt to be put safely 
back on the steamer again!” 

Another chimes in with the story of when they were all busy 
picking orchilla on the cliff-sides and a French gun-boat steamed 


VIEW OF BUGIO 


past and used the deserted islands as targets. The men scuttled up 
the rocks waving coloured handkerchiefs, and hid for the rest of the 
day in a cave, afraid to show their faces for fear of another shell. 

After lunch we drive the Pedregal. I think this is perhaps the 
most beautiful part of the island, opening out as it does a full view 
of the Bugio island, with its numberless precipitous crags. It is 
very difficult going for the beaters, and they take a long time, 
but the view is so charming that one would not mind waiting 
for ever. 

Old Pericha’s gruff vuice reaches our ears. He is right down 
almost on the sea-shore, 1,500 ft. below, and is shouting at a herd 
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which is evidently trying to break back. I see a goat coming round 
the edge of the far cliff—against the sky-line the movement catches 
one’s eye at once. My glasses are on the spot, and I watch a herd 
approaching. Three old goats lead, then comes a she-goat with a 
tiny kid at foot. 

It is interesting to watch them move, and wonderful how the 
tiny little one can follow; it can be but a few weeks old, but it is 
already at home amongst the rocks, and frisks along unmindful of 
all danger. The herd of ten is brought up bya buck. He is at 
once the object of one’s attention. Not a bad buck. Worth 


VISTA DO PEDREGAL 


shooting. They come closer and closer, every now and _ then 
halting, looking down, listening to the cries of the beaters behind, 
but moving always forward towards us. They are lost to sight now 
in a ravine. If they don’t climb up the ravine, and so cross to the 
other side of the island, they must pass along a ledge about three 
hundred feet immediately below me. I shift my position and am 
ready to shoot. My heart beats with a thumping noise, for there is 
the leading goat coming my way. Slowly they pass the spot which 
I have decided on as the best for a shot. The buck stops and looks 
back a moment, decides to come on, walks across the spot, rears up 
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on his hind legs as the bullet strikes him, turns, and breaks back ; 
but the left barrel knocks him over before he gets out of sight. 
The herd is all at full gallop now. They have left the ledge, and 
are heading downwards to some cave by the sea—a safe refuge. 
How they tear down seemingly perpendicular rocks, the tiny kid 
following at full pace! Loosened stones clatter down in front of 
them, and all disappear from sight. 

C. has also bagged a good buck. It is time to wend our way 
towards camp. A hot bath and some tea make me _ feel so 


LUNCH-TIME IN BIG PINE-WOOD 


energetic that I put my 12-bore together and stroll out in the 
evening after rabbits. Just as the sun is setting, these little rodents 
love squatting out in the open warming themselves, and one gets 
some pretty shots amongst the rocks. 

I awake at 6 a.m.; it is light, but I cannot see five yards out of 
my tent-fly. A heavy mist hangs all around. We breakfast and 
wait, for it is no use starting out in this weather. At nine o’clock 
the mist quickly blows over and we go off to the Rochedor, which is 
a favourite spot for old solitary bucks. It is extremely difficult of - 
access, in places impossible, and has more than a few caves, in 
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which the old brutes, when disturbed, take refuge, well aware of the 
danger of showing themselves. I climb down with my gun-bearer 
to a ‘‘vista” below. The rocks are wet and slippery from the 
mist, and—hang it all! I don’t like it a bit. I feel as if I want two 
more hands and at least another leg to take my weight as I change 
it from one foot to another. My gun-bearer is wonderful. Surely 
he can have no nerves; whilst crossing a really bad place he is 
telling me where to put my hands and feet, and often he places 
himself below me, resting himself on some seemingly impossible 
ledge of rock to give me confidence. 

We bag two bucks here—one a fine one. Lunch to-day is 
at the pine-wood. Poor old wood ! it is getting smaller and smaller 


HORNS OF A GOOD BUCK 


every year. The wind makes sad havoc, and the young pines never 
seem to survive. 

Somewhat similar drives and sport employ us on the third day ; 
then a short but fruitless drive on the fourth morning finishes our 
goat-shooting, and we return to the site of our camp at I p.m. 
The tents have been struck, and the men start carrying them down 
the pass. I can already see the steamer approaching to take us 
back to Madeira. 

In the early morning I had sent one of the men down to catch 
some bait on the rocks, so after lunch I go down to meet him. He 
has a basketful of small rock-fish, and with this ground-bait we set 
off eeling. The tide is going out, but the sea is choppy, and one 
gets drenched by waves every now and then; but it is great fun, 
standing half in the warm sea-water, watching a three-foot eel 
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poking its head out of a hole under water, trying to catch morsels of 
the bait as they are washed seawards. A running cord noose passed 
through a hollow cane is in my hand. The noose is deftly slipped 
over its head—I pull with both hands and tug with all my might. 
The slippery brute has got its tail round a rock; at last it gives in, 
and I haul it out. It is most difficult to kill. The more one pulls, 
the tighter it knots itself over the cane, and if one slacks for an 
instant it will slip out and worm itself off into the deep sea. I hold 
it on a rock, and the man knocks it on the head with a stone, breaks 
its spine, and I am then able to undo the noose. Ten eels, each 
weighing a couple to three pounds, are brought to bag in less than 
an hour, when it is time to go off on board. The men are delighted 
with the present of eel-flesh to take home with them. 

We stop at the Brazin Head and land the beaters in a surf-boat 
—they all have their homes at Canico, a small village there. At 
g p.m. we steam in through the shipping in the Bay of Funchal, and 
land at the pier under a blaze of electric light, and in our rough 
shooting clothes are much criticised by the society of the town, 
who are taking their evening stroll on the ‘ praca.” 
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TEMERAIRE, BY GREY LEG—TERESKA 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


GREY RACEHORSES 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


WHEN we consider that every horse in the Stud Book traces his 
descent in tail male to an Eastern sire imported into England from 
Arabia or North Africa, and that fully 50 per cent. of the horses in both 
those countries are grey, it is remarkable that we see so few of that 
colour on our racecourses. 

I have looked through the index of McCall’s Racing Chronicle 
for the last two years, and I find that out of 5,750 horses therein 
mentioned as having run in 1909 in the United Kingdom only 41 
are described as grey. In 1910 the numbers are 5,760 and 51. 
These figures include racing under National Hunt Rules. On the 
flat I9 greys ran in 1909, and 27 in1g10; but they did well, for in the 
former year 11 of them won 28 races, and in the latter 13 won 25 
races—a capital percentage which would beyond doubt compare 
favourably with that of any other colour. The best performers were 
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Senseless, Jackson, Haurdina, Grey Spinner, Temeraire, and Foot- 
guard. 

Senseless, by Grey Leg—Senses, is a most consistent per- 
former and a particularly nice-tempered horse. His best distance is 
from six furlongs to a mile, and he has steadily improved with age. 
In 1909 as a four-year-old he won three times, last year he won five 
good races of an aggregate value of £2,900. Jackson, by French Fox 

Jacqueline, showed capital form in 1909 as a three-year-old, 
winning seven races before breaking down so badly in the Brighton 


SENSELESS, BY GREY LEG—SENSES 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Cup that he has not been able to run again. Footguard and Grey 
Spinner, both by Grey Leg, were two years old last season. The 
former started well by winning the Brocklesby at Lincoln, and the 
latter took three nice races worth together £1,332. 

It is well over a quarter of a century since there was a grey 
horse in England of the highest class, but in France Le Sancy was 
one of the very best of late years, not only as a racehorse but as a 
sire, and many of his numerous descendants take after him in colour. 

One of the best greys I can remember running in England is 
Buchanan, a useful horse who won the Lincolnshire Handicap 
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in 1881. He was then a four-year-old and carried only 6st. 10 |b.; 
but he beat thirty-four others, the biggest field that ever started for that 
race. Nappa and Quilon are two mares who won the Ebor Handi- 
cap, Nappa in 1888 carrying 8st. 10 lb. and Quilon 7 st. 41b. in 1894. 
Curiously enough, there were thirteen runners on each of these occa- 
sions. In Nappa’s year the Knavesmire was half under water and one 
could not cross the course in front of the stands without getting wet 
over one’s boots. I have never seen flat-racing carried on anywhere 
else under such conditions. There is a useful grey steeplechaser called 
Napper running about the country now, a son of the old mare. 

The Portland Plate at Doncaster has twice fallen to grey 
horses in my time, Grey Leg and Nabot, both really good animals 
up to 1} miles, and I think the former is the best of his colour I have 
seen. Asa three-year-old he won the City and Suburban with 7 st. 
and the Portland Plate with 8st. 11 1b.—a very good performance. 
This was in 1894. He has moreover proved an excellent sire, and 
like Le Sancy most of his stock are grey. Nabot, by Le Sancy, was 
brought from France by Sir E. Cassel ; in 1g03 as a four-year-old he 
won the Portland Plate with 7st. 13lb., and in the following season 
ran third in one of the best Cambridgeshires of recent years. The 
first seven were—(1) Hackler’s Pride, four years old, 8 st. 10 lb.; 
(2) Vril, three years old, 6 st. 8 lb.; (3) Nabot, five years old, 8 st. 6 |b. ; 
(4) Delaunay, three years old, 8st. rolb.; (5) Caius, four years old, 
gst.; (6) Dean Swift, three years old, 7st. 4lb.; (7) Donnetta, four 
years old, 7st. 2lb. All these were good winners; Delaunay won 
ten races during the season, and this was his only defeat ; Caius was 
about the best horse in France, and Dean Swift's great deeds are too 
recent to need mention. 

Another real good grey has arrived from France, Roi Hérode 
by Le Samaritain, a winner of many big races in France, who was 
a grey son of Le Sancy. After his successes on French courses 
Roi Hérode came over here as a five-year-old to run for the Don- 
caster Cup of 1909, and put up a real good fight. Carrying gst. 12 lb., 
he made all the running, and was just caught and beaten on the 
post by that high-class three-year-old Amadis (8 st. 11 lb.) I think 
it is generally considered that the scale of weight for age greatly 
favours three-year-olds in the month of September, when many 
horses are as good as they will ever become. Dark Ronald was 
third, with Dean Swift, Lagos, and Foresight unplaced—a good 
Cup field. Roi Hérode is now at the Straffan Stud in Co. Kildare; 
he is an extremely well-bred horse, tracing in tail male to Herod, 
a line of blood which has unfortunately become very rare in England, 
and there is every prospect of his doing something to sustain the 
fame of his sire Le Samaritain and his grandsire Le Sancy. 
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A very useful all-round horse was Friary, by Greyfriars— 
Secrecy. He ran till he was nine years old, and won all sorts 
of races from five furlongs to three miles. He was quite a good 
horse on the flat, and also won several steeplechases, but was 
perhaps at his best over hurdles, at which he was a tip-top per- 
former. He has done well, too, at the stud. I saw him two or 
three years ago at Colonel Hall Walker’s fine stud-farm at Tully, 
near Kildare, and found him a perfect picture, standing 16.2, almost 
snow white, with beautiful large dark eyes and silky mane and tail, 
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the latter almost touching the ground; I have seldom seen a horse 
I admired so much. 

An unusual sight was witnessed at Nottingham in the £500 
handicap run last August. In a field of twelve there were two greys, 
Senseless and Book, and they finished first and second; moreover, 
they were the two favourites, being backed at g to 2 and 4 to I. 
Book is a French-bred horse by Palmiste—Diamond Agnes. 

It is probable that the best grey horse seen on an English race- 
course during the last thirty years was the unfortunate Frenchman 
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Holocauste, who ran in Flying Fox’s Derby in 1899. That he was 
a very high-class colt is certain from his French record, as from 
the way he was backed at Epsom; and I have good reasons for 
believing that his connections were very hopeful as to the result, 
in spite of having to meet Flying Fox, who had easily won the 
Two Thousand Guineas. I must say that I was not at all taken 
with his appearance in the paddock, for he seemed to me to be 
woefully lacking in quality. He was a big, strong slab of a horse 
with a large plain head, and looked, I thought, much more like 
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GREY LEG, BY PEPPER AND SALT—QUETTA 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


winning a good steeplechase than the Derby. What would have 
happened had no accident befallen him no man can say, for he 
was going strong and well at Tattenham Corner, where he fell 
and broke his leg so badly that he had to be destroyed. That 
he would have beaten Damocles and Innocence, who were second 
and third, is almost certain, for they were of no great account: 
but Flying Fox was an altogether different proposition. Tod Sloan, 
who rode him, is reported to have said that he had the race won 
when he fell ; but, good judge as he was, I do not pay much heed to 
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that, as he was too far from home to pronounce such an opinion 
with any degree of certainty. 

It is very unfortunate that within ten years two such well- 
backed and genuine horses as Holocauste and Sir Martin (in 1909) 
should have fallen in the Derby, and that both were strangers in the 
land. In Sir Martin’s case there seems to have been a bit of a 
scrimmage, and he apparently struck into the heels of a horse in 
front of him. Holocauste had a clear course, and there was no 
accounting for the accident. It is quite possible that he broke his 


BUD, BY WILLIAM THE THIRD—SWEET HILDA 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


pastern or fetlock joint in the act of galloping, as many another 
horse has done, and that caused him to fall. The sympathy of 
all British sportsmen went out to Mr. Winans and M. de Bremond 
in their plucky but unfortunate attempts to win the greatest of 
all races. 

Among the greys who have done well over fences I can 
recall Downpatrick, a good long-distance horse who ran several 
times in the National and was the sire of Lady Pat, who inherited 
his colour, and was quite at the top of the tree in three-mile steeple- 
chases. Champion ran for many seasons and won a large number 
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of races under the able guidance of that excellent gentleman rider 
Captain W. Hope Johnstone. Breemount Oak, a frequent winner, 
and generally ridden by another good amateur, Captain Dewhurst, 
now the successful Newmarket trainer, must not be forgotten. Bree- 
mount Oak had the bad luck to be twice second in the Conyngham 
Cup at Punchestown, the chief steeplechase in Ireland, and a four- 
mile race, so it was hard lines to be beaten half a length by Old 
Town in 1896, and a neck by Sweet Lavender the next year after a 
desperate fight on both occasions. Old Dorion, another Frenchman, 
now almost white, keeps on winning races, and one of the best 
recruits among the hurdle-racers of this season is Cresswell, by 
Friary—Llangarren Lass, dam of that good horse Llangwm. 

No horse’s memory has been so honoured and kept green in so 
practical a manner as that of the little grey Gimcrack, who was 
foaled so long ago as 1760. He measured under 14 hands 1 inch, 
yet he won many races, including several of the matches for large 
sums of money which were so fashionable in those days. Some of 
these were for 1,000 guineas, and were decided over the four-mile 
Beacon Course at Newmarket. A club bearing his name has existed 
in Yorkshire for a hundred and forty years, and the Gimcrack Stakes 
is the chief two-year-old race of the York August Meeting. Every 
December the club gives a dinner in York, to which many Turf nota- 
bilities are bidden, and the chief toast of the evening is that of the 
winner of the Gimcrack Stakes, in replying to which some owners 
have made very important speeches on the affairs of the Turf. So 
notable indeed have some of the speeches at this dinner been that it 
is looked upon in the racing world almost in the same manner as 
politicians regard the Lord Mayor of London’s banquet to His 
Majesty’s Ministers in November. 

Like all other problems connected with breeding, the colour 
question is an interesting one. It is a characteristic which is com- 
paratively easy to obtain and fix in any breed of domestic animals 
by the selection and weeding out in the first few generations of those 
individuals which are not of the desired colour. Among horses we 
find the Cleveland bay carriage horse, the chestnut Suffolk Punch, 
and the grey Percheron cart-horse of France. Among cattle nearly 
every breed has its distinctive colour, such as the red Devons, the 
black Angus, and the gaudily marked red and white Herefords. 
Among dogs I need only mention the white fox-terrier. Some fifty 
years ago such a dog hardly existed, the fox-terrier of that day being 
black and tan, traces of which we still see in the markings on head, 
etc., of most fox-terriers. The white West Highland or Poltalloch 
terrier is an even newer production, the ancestors of these nice dogs 
having been all sorts of colours up to about twenty years ago. Little 
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or no effort has ever been made to breed racehorses of any particular 
colour, but some sires have been far more certain of transmitting 
their own colour to their stock than others. 

The bay Galopin and his son St. Simon lived to extreme old 
age, and left a very large number of descendants. Neither of these 
horses ever sired a chestnut or a grey, but many of their sons have 
done so. Persimmon got a lot of chestnuts, and William the Third 
is the sire of Bud and Haurdina, both grey winners last summer. 

Thoroughbred grey stallions as a rule transmit their colour to a 


NABOT, BY LE SANCY—NIGHEAN 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


large proportion of their progeny. All Grey Leg’s winners last year 
were greys, and to Le Sancy, who has been called the St. Simon 
of France, the many grey horses now running in that country may 
be traced. It is a commonly accepted belief among horse-lovers 
that to breed a grey either the sire or dam must be a grey, and that 
the progeny of a chestnut horse and a chestnut mare is always a 
chestnut. Whether these are scientific facts or not I cannot say. 
Part 4 of the first volume of the Stud Book consists of a list 
of ‘* Arabians, Barbs, and Turks ” imported into this country, twenty- 
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four in all. Three are described as bays, one (the Godolphin 
Arabian) a brown bay, three greys, one yellow, and two chestnuts. 
The colour of the other fourteen is not given; one of these, however, 
the Darley Arabian, is known to have been a bay. But these twenty- 
four are not the only Eastern sires whose names appear in the 
pedigree of our blood-stock, for there are others mentioned in the 
Stud Book, such as Bethel’s Arabian, who was the sire of Selima, 
the dam of Cypron, the dam of Herod. 


FRIARY, BY GREY FRIARS-—SECRECY 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


In the first volume of the Stud Book, which deals chiefly with 
mares born in the first half of the eighteenth century and their pro- 
duce, one finds any number of greys, the proportion being much 
more like one in ten than one in a hundred as it now is. If it is 
true that to get a grey one of the parents must be grey, it would only 
be a matter of taking the time and the trouble to follow the descen- 
dants of all these early greys and find the point at which the colour 
became extinct. Of the twenty-four Eastern sires above mentioned, 
the Godolphin and the Darley Arabian have made by far the greatest 
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impression upon our Stud Book; in fact, in the first volume it is 
stated of the Godolphin that there was scarcely a high-class horse 
then running who had not his blood in his veins. We have seen 
that neither of these horses was a grey, and it seems probable that 
the great diminution of grey racehorses is due to their influence. 

Both Grey Leg and Roi Hérode are tail-male descendants of 
Herod, and through him of the Darley Arabian, and therefore inherit 
their colour from some other source. In tracing back Roi Hérode's 
pedigree for six generations we find that the grey colour has been 
transmitted by four stallions and two mares, thus: Roi Hérode by Le 
Samaritain by Le Sancy, who was out of Gem of Gems by Strath- 
conan, who was out of Souvenir by Chanticleer. 

The principal grey stallions now at the stud in this country are 
Grey Leg, Friary, Roi Hérode, and Nabot; but I have just heard 
that there will shortly be an important addition to them through 
the importation of the good French horse Le Souvenir, of the line of 
Le Sancy. It is a long time since the services of five such good 
grey horses were available, and I hope breeders will make full use of 
them both on account of their colour, which always looks well on a 
racecourse, and because four at least of them are Herod horses, 
a line remarkable for soundness of limbs and constitution and for 
good temper—a line, moreover, that has very few representatives in 
our Stud Book. All these five horses exhibited these characteristics 
in a marked degree. I do not know what has become of Jackson, 
but as I have not seen him advertised as a sire, he may have recovered 
from his accident and be still in training. His appearance, perform- 
ances, and pedigree all qualify him for success at the stud. 

Among the trainers’ lots for the coming season which I have 
seen in the sporting papers I notice a good proportion of-grey two- 
year-olds ; most of them are by Grey Leg and Nabot, but several are 
by horses which were not grey, such as Doricles, who is represented 
by a colt out of Derbouka, and Missel Thrush, whose colt out of 
Top Note has been aptly named Tenor. It seems likely, therefore, 
that in the next few years we may see more greys On our racecourses 
than has lately been the case. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


UNEXPLORED Spain. By Abel Chapman and Walter J. Buck. 
Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 


Some years ago the authors wrote a work called “‘ Wild Spain,” 
having altogether exceptional qualifications for the task. Their 
knowledge of the country was extensive, they had all the attributes of 
sportsmen, and an easy, graphic, literary style. Their volume is in fact 
the book on the subject, and the new compilation is in every respect 
a worthy companion. The Spain which Messrs. Chapman and Buck 
describe is, needless to say, not the Spain of the tourist. It begins, 
as they explain, where roads end; railways merely brought them 
somewhat nearer to their starting point; even roads and bridges 
were rare in the districts of which they write. Sport was their main 
object, and the acquisition of a knowledge of the natural history of 
the country. All who seek information on the subject may depend 
upon it that they have the most absolutely trustworthy guides, and 
it is highly probable that the publication of the book will induce 
sportsmen who do not mind roughing it to undertake expeditions in 
this little-known land. 

The title ‘‘ Unexplored” appears to be scarcely an exaggera- 
tion. Spain includes tracts of country as wild as any which may be 
found in Africa, and inhabitants in no way removed from savages. 
But the sport is extraordinarily varied and productive. Nearly 
everywhere in Spain, in the districts, that is to say, away from the 
cities and large towns, the sportsman is likely to be rewarded. The 
authors begin with Andalucia, discuss the varied bird life, and the 
driving, the method by which deer and boars are chiefly obtained. 
In the big-game drives the first animals to come on are as a rule 
foxes and ‘he nxes, and they will be likely to pass unseen should there 
be any scrub to conceal their retreat, the lynx especially, it is said, 
being adept at utilising cover, however slight. It is not improbable 
that some old and highly experienced stag will attempt to slip 
through the lines, in the often well-founded hope that he will take 
most of the guns by surprise and escape without being shot. 

Pig afford certainly no less an attraction than deer, and it is 
evident that the hunter may run no slight risk in the pursuit of these 
creatures. Mr. Chapman describes an incident, of which a picture 
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is given, enabling one to realise this fact. He met a huge boar face 
to face in the same narrow track. ‘‘ As we both were moving, and 
certainly not more than six yards apart, there was barely time to 
pull offa carbine in the boar’s face and throw myself back against 
the wall of matted tangle on my left. Next moment the grisly head 
and curving ivories flashed past within six inches of my nose. The 
spring he had given carried the boar a yard past me, and there he 
stopped, stern on, champing and grunting, both tushes visible—I 
could see them in horrid projection on either side of the snout. I 
had brought the empty carbine to the carry, so as to use it bayonet- 
wise to ward the brute off my legs; but he remained stolidly where 
he had stopped, and, as may be imagined, I stood stolid too. As it 
proved, the bullet entering the top of his shoulder had traversed the 
vitals; hence the cessation of hostility.” As Mr. Chapman explains 
and the picture shows, the huge head of the boar in his spring is 
almost level with the writer’s face. Of course these creatures are 
dangerous when driven to bay. Sometimes, it appears, the 
adventurous hunter will crawl prostrate ‘‘into the dark and gloomy 
tunnel that forms a wild boar’s fortress, intercepted and obstructed 
on every side, there to attack in single combat a savage beast, still 
unhurt and in the flush of victory, pachydermatous, and whose fight- 
ing weight far exceeds your own.” That, however, is set down as 
pure recklessness, an example by no means to be followed by the 
man who values his skin. 

Excellent wild-fowl shooting is to be had on the marismas of 
the Guadalquivir, which runs from Seville to the Atlantic. In 
summer the marisma is practically a sun-scorched mud flat; in 
winter it isa shallow inland sea with vetas, which are low grass- 
grown ridges standing out like islands. There is a picture of the 
authors in a punt setting to multitudes of wild-fowl: we have no 
reason to suppose that this is exaggerated, but we certainly never 
siw such a huge concourse of birds in existence or even in pictures. 

A chapter is devoted to ibex, a species peculiar to the Peninsula, 
and declared to be a game-animal of the first rank. Red-deer may 
also be described as plentiful. The dimensions of the best ibex 
head the authors obtained are givenas: Length, 28 in.; basal circum- 
ference, 8}in. The record red-deer’s head is 43in., and one wild 
boar, which as we see in the drawing forms a heavy burden for a 
pony, weighed 200 lb. clean. This is 14st. 4]b., so that in the 
passage quoted in which Mr. Chapman speaks of the wild boar 
whose fighting weight exceeds that of a man, he was speaking by 
the card: 14st. men are at least exceptional. 

The chapters on sport are intercepted by those on other subjects, \ 
one on Pernalés, a peculiarly truculent and bloodthirsty bandit. 
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He heard of an elderly couple of rustics who had saved some 
2000 reales, equal to about £20, and one night visited their hut to 
force the money from them, killing a lad of fourteen who happened 
to be there at the time. The deed was considered so atrocious by 
Pernalés’ associates that they drove him from their gang, and the 
authors give a vivid account of his subsequent barbarities. There 
is also, as a matter of course, much about bull-fighting, which comes 
into the scope of the book because the fighting bulls are bred in 
remote districts. Their breeding is described as a “rural industry 
as deeply studied and as keenly competitive as that of prize cattle or 
Derby winners in England.’ At the age of one, preliminary tests 
are made and promising youngsters branded with the insignia of the 
herd; but it is the completion of the second year that marks their 
critical period. ‘‘ At these two-year-old trials, or tentadores, it is 
customary for the owner and his friends to assemble at the seques- 
tered rancho—the event indeed becomes a rural féte, a bright and 
picturesque scene, typical of untrodden Spain and of the buoyant 
exuberance and dare-devil spirit of the people.” 

Estremadura the authors describe as an ‘‘ abandoned province.” 
For four long days they traversed its wilds, and during that time met 
scarcely a score of people, nor did they see serious evidence of 
effective human occupation. The accounts given of the inhabitants 
are surprising when it is remembered that Spain is supposed to be a 
civilised land. ‘‘On opening the door of a den—-an old packing- 
case lid three feet high secured by a thong of goat-skin—two pigs 
dashed forth squealing, and at the first step inside the writer’s foot 
splashed in fetid moisture hidden beneath a litter of green fern, It 
being dark within, and too low to stand upright, I struck a match, 
and presently became aware of a living object almost under foot. 
It proved to be a baby, no bigger than a rabbit, and with tiny black 
beadlike eyes that gleamed with a wild light. Never before have 
we seen such glance on human face. While examining this pheno- 
menon a sound from the inner darkness revealed a second inmate. 
We crept into this lair, scrambling up two steps in the natural rock, 
and from the fern litter arose a female. She stood about three feet 
high, had the same wild eyes, unkempt hair, encrusted brown with 
dirt, hanging loose over her naked shoulders—a merciful darkness 
concealed the rest. She appeared to be about ten years old, and 
dwarfed and under-sized at that; yet she told us she was fourteen 
and the mother of the rabbit-child, also that its father had deserted 
her a month ago, ten days before its birth. The lair contained 
absolutely no furniture unless dead fern be so styled. Can human 
misery further go?” So lacking are these savages in sufficient 
clothing that the children, the authors were assured, were habitually 
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laid to sleep among the swine in order to share the natural warmth 
of those beasts. 

What many readers will naturally look for is an account of the 
great bustard, and considerable space is devoted to this bird, with 
descriptions of its habits and of the methods of circumventing it. 
Flamingoes are also here, ‘‘a bird allied to no other bird-form, 
hardly so much as related, it may be regarded almost as a separate 
act of creation.” Another chapter is devoted to wild camels. It 
appears that these animals were introduced to Spain in 1829 by 
the Marquis de Villa Franca, with the object of employing them in 
transport and agriculture, as they are so commonly used on the 
opposite shores of Africa; but local difficulties ensued, chiefly arising 
from the intense fear and repugnance of horses towards camels, 
which resulted in numerous accidents—we lately published a story 
on this subject—and the bactrians were set free in the marisma, 
wherein they have since lived at large and bred under wholly wild 
conditions for well-nigh a century. The idea of wild camels in 
Europe does, indeed, seem strange, and the authors describe how 
their existence is discredited even by men who had “ lived in Spain 
for years.” The authors, however, have often watched them grazing 
on sub-aquatic herbage, in the midst of what appeared miles of 
open water, and, in fact, during wet winters there is no dry land 
to be seen. Sometimes by night, when they passed near the 
shooting-lodge, their scent, borne downwind, created panic among 
the horses. 

The book is admirably illustrated by Mr. Abel Chapman him- 
self, assisted by Messrs. Joseph Crawhall and E. Caldwell, and by 
photographs. It would be impossible to speak of it too highly. 


RrECORDS OF THE OLD CHARLTON Hunt. By the Earl of March, 
M.V.O., D.S.O. With Illustrations in Photogravure, Collo- 
type, and Half-tone, from Pictures at Goodwood. London: 
Elkin Mathews, Vigo Street. Ig1o0. 


It can be well understood that the compilation of this book has 
been a labour of love for Lord March, a keen sportsman, with a 
naturally warm affection for his own home, once, it may be said, the 
centre of the hunting world. Incidentally the handsome volume 
shows what an important part hunting played in the social life 
of the eighteenth century. The Charlton Hunt was founded in 
January 1729, as is set forth in an agreement which is described 
as ‘A treaty of peace, union, and friendship between the most High 
Puissant and Noble Prince Charles Duke of Richmond and Lenox, 
Earl of March and Darnley, Baron of Setterington, Methuin, and 
Torbolton, one of the Gentlemen of His Majesty’s Bed Chamber 
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and Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter, and the most 
Serene and Right Honourable Charles, Earl of Tankerville and 
Baron Ofsulstone of Ofsulstone, Concluded at London on the 
Eighteenth Day of March in the Year of Our Lord One Thousand 
Seven Hundred and Twenty Nine.” rie 

A facsimile of the articles is given, and an account of a 
meeting in January 1737, when it was proposed ‘‘to form the 
members of this hunt into a regular society,” and rules were drawn 
up. One black ball was to exclude. Before the friends of members 
hunted certain permissions had to be obtained; but it was a hospit- . 
able society, one clause being to the effect that “‘ if any stranger is 
seen in the field a-hunting, he may be invited that day by any of the 
company, and his reckoning to be paid by the persons then present.” 
There was a special clause which enacted that the Duke of Richmond 
was to bring whoever he pleased from Goodwood to dinner at 
Charlton. 

Much of the book consists of quaintly-worded extracts from the 
Duke’s diary, always beginning with the names of the horses ridden 
by himself and the hunt servants. Accounts are also quoted, and one 
gathers that hunting was not so expensive as it is. In 1746 we 
find ‘‘the expense of ten hunters for his Grace’s own use for one 
year, including wages, board-wages, and liveries,” put down at 
£418 14s. 4d. In addition, there are “five liveries for the Hunt,” 
which cost £35. The total expenses for the year at Charlton, 
including forage, flesh for the hounds, earth-stoppers and warreners, 
apothecary, kennel wages, etc., came to £1,251 12s. A very long 
saddler’s bill is published, which also demonstrates that equipment 
cost less than it does at present. One item runs: “ ffor a Larg 
Tand hogg’s Leather hunting Saddle & flapps stitched with gould 
wre Sterrips and Leather & guirths, for 05 00.” ‘A paire of 
princes mettell Sterrips” is priced gs. This was really rather 
expensive, as elsewhere in the bill ‘‘a new Paire of Sterrips and 
Leathers” are down at only 3s. 6d. There is a huntsman’s bill 
showing his disbursements, and for “‘ a bed at fendon two weeks” he 
only paid 5s. ‘‘ Paid for bringn of a hound hom,” 1s. occurs. This 
is repeated, and the huntsman paid another shilling “‘ for bringn of a 
teryor hom.” It must be admitted that his Grace’s orthography is 
also a little remarkable; but he was not writing for The Spectator. 

The letters and papers, Lord March tells us, had lain undis- 
turbed in a deed-box at Goodwood, tattered and discoloured with 
age, in some cases almost illegible, and he undertook the task of 
editing them in the belief, which is fully justified, that ‘‘ they would 
surely have some degree of fascination for hunting-men of the pre- 
sent day, many of whom will find constant mention of their forbears 
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throughout the pages.” The Earl writes most sympathetically 
of the days of yore. ‘‘ Charlton,’ he says, “is very silent now. 
Honest Tom sleeps sound enough in the neighbouring churchyard of 
Singleton ; dust long, long since are all the gay and gallant company 
for whom the twang of his horn and his rousing cheer were wont to 
set every nerve a-tingling with that electric thrill of delight which 
we, their successors, know and appreciate so keenly; but as we ride 
slowly home along the broad rides, in the dusk of a winter’s evening, 
we who know the old ‘forest’ and love it, not only for its own 
sake, but for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, feel that we have assuredly 
much to be thankful for in that the ‘changes and chances of this 
mortal life’ have not as yet succeeded in robbing us of the privilege 
enjoyed by our ancestors two hundred years ago—the privilege of 
hunting a fox amidst this glorious old-world scenery, which, with its 
varied charms of woodland and open down, can surely have but 
little rivairy to fear throughout the length and breadth of England.” 
It is altogether a delightful book, and novel because of its 
antiquity. The reproductions of the pictures are admirably executed. 


THE GAMES OF ROULETTE AND TRENTE ET QUARANTE AS PLAYED 
AT Caro. By Victor Silberer. Authorised Trans- 
lation. London: Harrison & Sons. Igto. 


We should like this book better without the introduction, which 
contains a sort of rather pharisaical warning against ‘‘ the risks and 
dangers of play,” the ‘‘injurious excitement and annoyance which 
must result from losing on the gaming table,” and so forth, with 
a large seasoning of altogether unnecessary italics. For the rest 
the book is particularly sensible and well worth the attention of 
all who go to Monte Carlo and pay no attention to the preliminary 
sermon. The author explains the methods of play in readily com- 
prehensible language, so that a stranger to the tables may gain a 
good idea of what he will find there. That the tables are not 
scrupulously fair is a notion that can be only held by particularly 
stupid people. A certain proportion of the money staked must 
invariably go to the bank, because it, of course, gathers in all losses 
and pays thirty-five to one against a thirty-six to one chance. It 
is this undeviating percentage in the bank’s favour which ensures its 
profit, and the profit must of course be at the cost of the players, 
the more so as many of them are not content to stake on one 
chance, but play on numbers, colours, passe or manque, pair or 
impair, and so on, as well. Herr Silberer emphasises the fact that 
systems are futile, which is something that all players learn after a 
certain amount of experience, though until that experience has been 
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We are inclined to think that, as a rule, a man who proposes to set up a motor car is likely 
to be embarrassed if he relies upon his friends, though of course they mean well. The man 
he consults probably has a car which may be very good in its way, but is in many important 
respects inferior to the best ; at any rate, the friend will probably speak from limited experience. 
What is wanted is an adviser whose knowledge is really extensive and who is absolutely impar- 
tial, having no leaning to any particular manufacturer or agent, and it is a recognition of this 
fact which induces us to mention the firm of Faithfull Oliver & Co., of 1 Trafalgar Buildings 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., who are absolutely independent, and, if desired, undertake the 
entire management and upkeep of cars. 

* * * * * * 


There is always a certain and steady demand for the produce of the garden. It is a new 
idea to instruct pupils in the practice of Intensive Culture on commercial lines, but it is now 
being carried out at the Guildford French Garden, Ryde’s Hill, Broad Street Common, near 
Guildford. The course includes the laying out of the garden and the construction of the 
necessary equipment, such as ‘‘chassis,’’ etc., by an admitted expert. The pupils usually 
qualify for twelve months, but shorter periods can be arranged for. 

* * * * * * 

Miss G. C. Price came out first in the 'R.H.S. General Examination, gaining a silver-gilt 
floral medal in 1907, and in the following year,Miss A. B. Fyfe obtained the same distinctions. 
They sought to utilise the knowledge which they had gained, and founded the Grove Park 
Nurseries, Lee, S.E., where they turn their acquirements to great advantage. Perhaps it is 
needless to say that they take a special pride in their work and devote themseives personally to 
it. On application to them a catalogue will be sent of their chrysanthemums, including new 
varieties, perpetual carnations, bedding plants, perennials, etc., etc. These ladies are helping 
to solve the problem of occupations for women, ny should not lack clients. 

* * * * * 

Nearly a third of a century since the appointment of cattle salesmen to the Birmingham 
Agricultural Society, whose large annual show is held in December, was granted to Messrs. 
Alfred A. Shorthouse, Limited, of the City Meat Market, Birmingham. The business was 
started in a comparatively small way early in the nineteenth century, and the managing 
director, Mr. C. J. Robbins, is an expert who has been closely connected with it for many 
years. The firm are prepared to undertake the sale of cattle on commission, or to supply 


customers with meat retail, and the advantages of dealing with an old-established house of such 
high repute are obvious, 


* * * * * 

Of late years, many landowners who are also sportsmen have taken pride in the produc- 
tion of ducks, and it may be mentioned thai these are among the most interesting features of 
sport at Sandringham. Mr. Philip Guest, of Benenden, Kent, Associate of the Field Sports and 
Game Guild, is now offering 20,000 wild duck eggs, 95 per cent. guarantee ; and pheasant eggs, 
with in this case a guarantee of go per cent., can also be obtained from Mr. Guest 

An urgent demand is made for £2,000 for furnishing the Children’s Hospital at Sunderland 
which has been erected at a cost of £15,000, all this having happily been paid. Many children 
are waiting to fill the cots. This is a deserving charity which cannot fail to appeal to everyone. 
The Secretary is Mr. Thos. Robinson, F.C.1.S. 

* : * * * * * 

It is not only boys who value a good knife, and it would be difficult to imagine a more 
comprehensive article of the kind than that supplied by Messrs. Preist & Co., of 514 Oxford 
Street, W. This knife contains, in addition to the blades, a corkscrew, button-hook, punch, 
piercer, tweezers, and all sorts of conveniences. It is sent post free for 13s. 9d. 

Illness so frequently and furtively arises from insanitary conditions that it is urgently 
desirable to have all houses and buildings efficiently inspected. Mr. Fred C. Lynde, of Old 
Exchange Chambers, King Street, Manchester, Gold Medallist, International Health Exhibition 
Member of the Royal Sanitary Institute, etc., is devoting himself to this indispensable duty. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. F. W. Thorp, late Works Manager of the Bombay Motor Car Company and of the 
Itala Automobiles, Ltd., Weybridge, has resigned his position on these companies and estab- 
lished himself as an adviser on the purchase of cars. It will, of course, be understood, from 
the responsible duties which he has been accustomed to perform, that he is an expert. His 
address is 175 Piccadilly, W. 

* * * * * * 

The Surrey Athletic Agency, of 41-42 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey, inquire ‘‘ Why not 
join our Puzzle Library?" To those interested in this new amusement we can suggest no 
answer. Six Jig Saw Puzzles can be had for 1os., post free. 

* * * * * 
The Hopol Chemical Company, Coatbridge, N.B., issue a list of their productions, amongst 
which are the “ Hopol”’ plate powder,which gives a lasting polish to metal-work on motor cars, 


silver ware, etc., and the ‘‘ Hopol”’ pumice stone soap is probably unrivalled for removing dirt, 
paint, ink, etc., from the hands. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except 
under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using 
anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in the 
April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The prize in the December competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Miss Beetham, Brancepeth, Masterton, 
New Zealand; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. W. Batten, Caius 
College, Cambridge; Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.; Mr. Noél C. Harbutt, Bathampton, Bath; Mr. E. A. 
Gibb, Cambridge; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. G. W. Edgson, 
Krugersdorp, Transvaal; Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork; and Mr. Theodore 
Bridgett, Clifton, Bristol. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


JUMPING IN NEW ZEALAND 
Photograth by Miss Beetham, Brancepeth, Masterton, New Zealand 


DIOCESAN COLLEGE SPORTS, CAPK TOWN—220 YARDS HURDLE-RACE 
Photograph by Mr. E,. A. Payne, Cape Town 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RUNNING A DRAG, BRUSSELS 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SPORTS-—-THE START FOR THE HALF-MILE 


Photograph by Mr. W. Batten, Caius College, Cambridge 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
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HOCKEY AT THE EXCELSIOR RACING CLUB, BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


MEET OF THE ROMAN FOXHOUNDS AT MANDRIOLA 
Photograph by Captain F. Bloomfield, Rome 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A HURDLE-RACE AT SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, London, W. 


THE I00 YARDS INVITATION AT BATH—WON BY CARTMELL, THE AMERICAN CHAMPION, 
THIRD FROM THE LEFT 


Photograph by Mr. Noél C. Harbutt, Bathampton, Bath 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


GYMKHANA AT CAMBRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. W. Batten, Caius College, Cambridge 


HIS FAVOURITE FEAT 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Gibb, Cambridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION? 


MR. OSCAR ASCHE BOWLING IN THE ROYAL JU. KING'S THEATRE MATCH AT 
MELBOURNE, IQIO 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Roodekop, Transvaal 


A WELL-KNOWN M.O.H. HARD AT WORK 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


WEST RAND CALEDONIAN SPORTS AT KRUGERSDORP, NOVEMBER IQIO—F. V. WILLIAMs, 
CHAMPION POLE-VAULTER OF SOUTH AFRICA, CLEARS IO FT. 53 IN. 


Photograph by Mr. G. W. Edgson, Krugersdorp, Transvaal 


CANOES ON THE WHITE NILE AT TAUPKIA, SUDAN 
Photograph by Captain Rk. Whitbread, Egyptian Army, Mongalla, Sudan 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


AN IRISH WALL—CLONAKILTY POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Cork 


SKATING ON THE LAKE AT MOUNT KOSCIUSKO, NEW SOUTH WALES 
Photograph.by Miss Beetham, Brancepeth, Masterton, New Zealand 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


MR. TETARD ON A BRISTOL-MADE BIPLANE ON DURDHAM DOWNS 
Photograph by Mr. Theodore Bridgett, Clifton, Bristol 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK--AN EMPTY CAST 
Photograph by Major Aubrey O’Brien, Kew, Surrey 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RUGBY FOOTBALL AT CLONGOWES WOCD COLLEGE, CO. KILDARE 


Photograph by Mr. Dominic Kelly, Clongowes Wood College, Co. Kildare, Ireland 


BRAID AND TAYLOR AT BURNHAM, MAY IQIO 
Photograph by Mr. Theodore Bridgett, Clifton, Bristol 
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BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


A ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP FLYING OVER LINDAU HARBOUR, BAVARIA 


Lion and lighthouse are in Germany ; mountains on right of lighthouse are Swiss; mountains 
on left of lion are Austrian 


Photograph by Mr. C. Uchter Knox, Holt Hatch, Alton, Hants 


THROWING THE JAVELIN AT THE RACING CLUB, BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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